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Mission 

accomplished 

The  space  shuttle  has  landed  — and 
with  it  a U of  T experiment  that 
has  been  in  orbit  since  1984. 

Last  January  when  the  shuttle 
Columbia  returned  to  the  Kennedy 
Space  Centre  at  Cape  Canaveral  it 
brought  back  a satellite  carrying  a 
University  payload.  A U of  T team 
from  the  Institute  of  Aerospace 
Studies  has  just  started  tests  on  the 
materials.  For  more,  see  Page  7. 


Faculty, 
come  to 


by  Jane  Stirling 

the  faculty  of  Medicine  and  Women's 
College  Hospital  have  reached  an  agree- 
ment for  1990-91  that  protects  the  Uni- 
versity's academic  standards  in  its  inter- 
nal medicine  program. 

Under  the  agreement,  announced 
April  12,  interns  and  residents  in  the  post- 
graduate internal  medicine  program  will 


Pay  equity  plan  is  amended 


APPROXIMATELY  200  additional  non-un- 
ionized University  employees  will  receive 
pay  equity  adjustments  as  a result  of  an 
amended  plan. 

The  revised  schedule,  posted  April  20 
on  all  three  campuses,  will  affect  about 
2,700  staff  members.  The  average  pay 
increase  of  11.7  percent  will  not  change. 

The  adjustments  for  the  plan  in  1990 
total  slightly  more  than  $3  million  for 


non-union  employ- 
ees — an  increase  of 
about  $90,000  over 
the  original  schedule 
posted  Jan.  2.  The 
University  will  spend  more  than  $4 
million  in  pay  equity  adjustments  this 
year,  an  amount  allocated  among  all 
union  and  non-union  employees. 

The  amended  plan  includes  three  types 


200  more  employees 
receive  increases 


Network  on  aging 
granted  $5  million 


by  Jane  Stirling 

A networks  of  Centres  of  Excellence 
(NCE)  research  proposal  in  aging,  denied 
funding  by  the  federal  government  last 
fall,  will  receive  $5  million  over  five  years. 

On  April  9 the  government  announced 
funding  for  the  Network  on  Independ- 
ence & Productivity  that  will  involve  24 
researchers  — including  six  at  U of  T — 
at  10  Canadian  universities.  Industrial 
participants  will  include  the  Aging  & 
Rehabilitation  Product  Development 
Centre  of  Winnipeg  and  Corporate 
Health  Consultants  of  Mississauga. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Perrin 
Beatty,  minister  of  national  health  and 
welfare,  said  one  in  four  Canadians  will 
be  over  65  years  of  age  by  2030. 

"The  government  believes  that  we 
must  now  encourage  the  independence 
and  the  productivity  of  older  Canadians," 
Beatty  said.  "By  supporting  this  initia- 
tive we  can  bring  our  best  university 
researchers  together  with  industry  to 
address  issues  affecting  seniors,  Canada's 
international  competitiveness  and  our 
quality  of  life." 

— 


Professor  Fergus  Craik,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  network,  said  the  researchers 
were  very  pleased  to  be  included  in  the 
networks  program. 

The  project  will  address  three  main 
issues.  Researchers  in  one  area  will  ex- 
amine how  workplace  and  home  envi- 
ronments affect  cognitive  performance 
and  work  behaviour.  This  will  help  in 
better  understanding  the  problems  faced 
See  CARE-GIVER'S  : Page  2 
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of  changes:  higher 
pay  equity  adjust- 
ments for  some 
classes,  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent male  compara- 
tors and  the  inclusion  of  some  female- 
dominant  classes  that  were  omitted  from 
the  original  plan. 

There  were  no  adjustment  decreases. 

In  reassessing  job  ratings,  the  commit- 
tee applied  the  same  gender-neutral  point 
factor  comparison  system  as  it  did  on 
the  first  plan.  The  factors,  which  were 
graded  to  reflect  the  values  important 
to  a university  environment,  were  skill, 
effort,  responsibility  and  working  con- 
ditions. 

The  committee  met  with  a number 
of  employees  to  discuss  their  job  ratings 
and  it  carefully  considered  all  written 
concerns,  said  Mary  Ann  Ross,  pay  eq- 
uity project  manager. 

In  some  cases  it  allotted  the  female- 
dominant  classes  a higher  point  rating 
and  a different  male  comparator.  As  a 
result,  certain  classes  received  higher  pay 
equity  adjustments.  These  classes  in- 
cluded accountant  I and  11,  dental  assis- 
tant, publication  production  planner  II 
(Press)  and  research  officer  I,  among 
See  MORE  : Page  2 


hospital 

terms 


do  rotations  at  Women's  College  in 
general  medicine  and  in  selected  specialty 
programs  such  as  ambulatory  care,  der- 
matology and  high-risk  pregnancy.  As 
part  of  the  rotation  program,  they  will 
complete  the  remainder  of  their  train- 
ing — in  areas  such  as  nephrology  (kid- 
ney disease)  and  respiratory  disorders  — 
at  other  teaching  hospitals. 

Dr.  Richard  Ten  Cate,  vice-provost 
(health  sciences)  and  a member  of  the 
hospital's  board,  said  Women's  College 
does  not  have  the  resources,  due  to  its 
small  size,  to  offer  the  variety  of  inter- 
nal medicine  programs  necessary  for 
residents.  "The  education  of  our  residents 
and  interns  was  at  risk." 

The  new  arrangement  ensures  that  a 
high  level  of  academic  standards  will  be 
maintained,  he  said.  "A  solution  has  been 
thrashed  out  that  doesn't  compromise 
the  quality  of  education  for  our  students." 

Two  interns  and  three  residents  from 
the  Department  of  Medicine  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  hospital  at  all  times.  Cur- 
rently there  are  five  interns  and  four 
residents. 

The  clinical  clerkship  program  for 
fourth-year  students  and  programs  for 
See  SHORTAGE  : Page  2 

Two  charged 

by  Karina  Dahlin 

two  cashiers  at  the  U of  T Bookstore 
were  arrested  by  Metro  Police  Feb.  27  and 
charged  with  theft  over  $1,000.  Scott 
Draper,  29,  and  Andrew  White,  30,  will 
appear  in  provincial  court  June  14.  U of  T 
and  Metro  police  conducted  a joint  in- 
vestigation in  February  during  which  they 
purchased  books  with  recorded  bills  and 
then  traced  the  money.  The  Bookstore 
appears  to  have  lost  at  least  $43,600  since 
last  summer. 


Symmetree 


Students  Avril  White  (left)  of  New  College  and  Linda  Collins  of  Trinity  College  study  for  exams  in  Queen’s  Park. 


HOMA  FANIAN 


Shortage  of  residents 

Continued  from  Page  1 residents  and  some  students  in  internal 

medicine  no  longer  be  sent  to  the  hos- 


second-  and  third-year  undergraduates 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  will 
remain  unchanged.  Students  in  the 
Departments  of  Surgery,  Family  Medicine 
& Community  Medicine  and  Obstetrics 
& Gynaecology  will  remain  at  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  shortage  of  residents  at  Women's 
College  is  not  unique  to  the  hospital,  said 
Dr.  John  Provan,  associate  dean  (post- 
graduate medical  education)  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Medicine.  The  Ministry  of  Health 
has  been  reducing  the  number  of  resi- 
dents province-wide,  a decision  that 
affects  all  Ontario  hospitals. 

In  February  the  board  of  Women's 
College  rejected  a merger  with  the 
Toronto  Hospital,  a decision  that 
prompted  the  resignation  of  some  hos- 
pital teaching  staff.  On  March  20  the 
University's  Department  of  Medicine  rec- 
ommended to  the  faculty  that  interns, 


pital  to  complete  their  training. 

Gail  Regan,  chair  of  the  Women's 
College  board,  said  it  would  have  been 
"disastrous"  if  the  internal  medicine 
residents  and  interns  had  been  with- 
drawn. The  hospital,  with  its  integrated 
approach  to  health  care,  depends  on  these 
doctors. 

Under  the  agreement  the  hospital  can 
continue  to  offer  its  specialized  care  and 
education  while  allowing  U of  T to  pur- 
sue excellence  in  areas  such  as  high-risk 
pregnancy,  Regan  said.  "We’re  moving 
towards  an  open,  communicative  work- 
ing relationship  with  the  University." 

Dr.  Beverley  Richardson,  president  of 
the  medical  staff  association  at  the  hos- 
pital, said  she  hopes  the  University's 
decision  "is  a signal  that  they'll  work  with 
us."  The  hospital  is  willing  to  make 
changes  "and  we'd  like  the  University 
to  be  a partner." 


Care-givers'  stress  studied 


Continued  from  Page  1 

by  older  workers  and  in  developing 
innovative  working  environments  tai- 
lored to  maintain  their  productivity. 

Another  component  of  the  network 
will  investigate  new  health  care  products 
and  community-based  services  that 
provide  a better  quality  of  life  for  sen- 
iors and  that  will  reduce  or  delay  insti- 
tutionalization. 

A third  component  involves  the  study 
of  family  care-givers  and  the  stress  they 
face  in  taking  on  responsibility  for  an 
older  relative. 

Professor  Victor  Marshall  of  the  De- 
partment of  Behavioural  Science  will  be 
the  network's  director  and  Craik  has  been 
named  principal  investigator  of  the 
cognitive  functions  project.  Other  par- 
ticipants include  Professors  David  Foot 
of  the  Department  of  Economics,  Mor- 


ris Freedman  of  neurology,  Morris  Mosco- 
vitch  of  psychology  at  Erindale  and 
Carolyn  Rosenthal  of  behavioural  science. 

The  agencies  providing  the  funds  are 
the  Social  Sciences  & Humanities  Re- 
search Council,  the  Medical  Research 
Council,  the  Natural  Sciences  & Engineer- 
ing Research  Council  and  the  Department 
of  National  Health  & Welfare.  Funds  are 
also  being  provided  from  the  NCE  ad- 
ministration budget. 

Last  year  the  research  proposal  — the 
only  one  from  the  social  sciences  — was 
one  of  16  recommended  to  the  federal 
cabinet  for  NCE  funding.  The  advisory 
committee  to  science  and  technology 
minister  William  Winegard  said  the 
project  should  receive  $6.5  million  over 
four  years. 

In  October  Marshall  learned  the  cabi- 
net had  rejected  two  applications,  one 
of  which  was  his  proposal. 


Correction:  budget  statistics 


on  page  two  of  the  April  9 issue,  in  an 
article  on  the  1990-91  budget,  the  Bulle- 
tin incorrectly  reported  increases  and 
decreases  in  base  budget  allocations  to 
several  University  divisions. 

In  fact,  base  budget  allocations  to 
almost  all  divisions  will  be  reduced  next 
year,  with  reductions  as  follows:  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  $700,000;  the 
academic  budgets  of  both  Erindale  and 
Scarborough  Colleges,  $170,000  each; 
University,  New  and  Innis  Colleges, 
$19,500  in  total;  the  School  of  Gradu- 
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ate  Studies,  $71,000;  Woodsworth  Col- 
lege, $32,000;  the  Transitional  Year  Pro- 
gram, $5,000;  the  English  as  a Second 
Language  program  in  the  School  of 
Continuing  Studies,  $1,300;  dentistry, 
$120,000;  medicine,  $400,000;  nursing, 
$20,300;  pharmacy,  $15,000;  applied 
science  and  engineering,  $196,000; 
education,  $92,500;  forestry,  $24,000;  law, 
$25,000;  library  and  information  science, 
$19,000;  management,  $39,000;  and 
music,  $35,000.  These  and  some  other 
reductions  total  $3.1  million. 

The  figures  cited  in  the  April  9 article 
represent  changes  in  net  divisional  budg- 
ets for  1990-91  over  1989-90,  including 
increases  in  divisional  revenue  and  dis- 
cretionary budget  additions.  They  do  not 
reflect  increases  or  reductions  in  the  level 
of  service  in  any  division. 


Debt  burdens 
U of  T Press 


with  a projected  deficit  of  $2.2  mil- 
lion, 1989-90  has  been  "a  dreadful  year" 
for  the  University  of  Toronto  Press,  says 
Kendall  Cork,  a member  of  UTP's  man- 
agement board. 

One-time-only  expenses  contrib- 
uted to  the  deficit,  Cork  told  the  April 
2 meeting  of  the  Business  Board.  One 
account  receivable  worth  $450,000  was 
written  off.  The  roof  of  the  printing 
plant  in  Downsview  had  "dozens  of 
leaks"  and  had  to  be  replaced  at  a cost 
of  $500,000.  And  a computer  main- 
frame conversion  and  a reorganization 
of  the  order  fulfilment  division  cost 
$250,000  each. 

UTP  owes  more  than  $11  million, 
half  to  the  University  itself.  "The  debt 
load  has  risen  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
becoming  questionable  whether  the 
Press  will  be  able  to  generate  sufficient 
profit  to  repay  the  University,  meet  its 
current  interest  payments  and  cover 
the  costs  of  scholarly  publishing,"  said 
Alec  Pathy,  vice-president  (human 
resources),  in  his  budget  report  to  the 
Business  Board.  Pathy  chairs  UTP’s 
management  board. 

Last  year  Ernst  & Young,  the  Uni- 
versity's auditor,  recommended  a re- 
view of  the  financial  arrangements 
between  the  Press  and  the  University 
to  establish  a debt  reduction  plan. 


More  classes 

Continued  from  Page  1 

others.  Other  classes  did  not  receive  an 
increase  because  the  male  comparators 
were  at  the  same  or  a lower  salary  level. 

In  the  course  of  revising  the  plan  some 
job  classes,  such  as  dental  technician  III 
— a female-dominant  class  not  included 
in  the  original  plan  — were  included  in 
the  revised  schedule. 

In  the  amended  plan,  the  tutor/sen- 
ior tutor  job  class  was  not  rated  because 
further  documentation  of  job  descrip- 
tions is  needed,  Ross  said.  (In  the  origi- 
nal plan,  there  was  no  adjustment).  The 
class  covers  a disparate  group  including 
high  school  teachers  at  U of  T Schools, 
tutors  in  undergraduate  programs  and 
athletics  instructors. 

The  nine-person  job  evaluation  review 
committee  only  re-evaluated  those  po- 
sitions about  which  staff  lodged  com- 
plaints. There  were  approximately  200 
written  complaints  — about  100  dealt 
with  job  ratings  and  these  were  reviewed 
by  the  committee.  The  others  involved 
concerns  such  as  the  plan's  implemen- 
tation schedule. 

Those  due  to  receive  pay  equity  ad- 


Given  that  the  loan  is  unlikely  to 
be  repaid  in  the  near  future,  it  should 
be  shown  as  a long-term  receivable  or 
an  ancillary  investment  rather  than  a 
current  account  receivable,  the  audi- 
tor said. 

The  Press'  principal  mandate  is  to 
publish  scholarly  books  and  journals 
and  to  support  its  scholarly  publish- 
ing program  with  revenue  generated 
from  its  business  divisions.  Cork  noted 
that  this  objective  has  been  met. 

The  Business  Board  approved  UTP's 
1990-91  budget  April  2.  Next  year,  sales 
are  expected  to  increase  to  $44.7 
million  from  $41.2  million  in  1989- 
90,  while  an  anticipated  shortfall  of 
only  $142,000  next  year  should  help 
improve  the  financial  outlook,  Cork 
said. 

A new  director  may  bring  forward 
a long-term  plan  to  the  Business  Board 
before  the  end  of  the  calendar  year, 
he  added. 

The  Press  has  been  without  a direc- 
tor since  Harald  Bohne  retired  on  June 
30,  1989.  Harry  Van  Ierssel,  assistant 
director  (finance),  has  been  interim  di- 
rector since  that  time.  One  person  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  job  but  with- 
drew in  November.  Another  search 
committee  was  established  and  an  ap- 
pointment is  expected  soon. 


included 

justments  will  not  all  be  awarded  the  full 
amount  this  year.  Some  increases  will  be 
phased  in  over  a two-year  period.  It  is 
anticipated  final  adjustments  for  pay 
equity  will  be  made  in  January  1992. 

Following  the  initial  posting  in  Janu- 
ary, employees  had  90  days  in  which  to 
appeal  their  rating  to  the  committee.  The 
University's  internal  review  process  is  now 
finished  and  anyone  with  further  com- 
plaints must  write  to  the  provincial 
commission  within  30  days. 

The  plan  is  designed  to  ensure  that 
men  and  women  doing  work  of  equal 
value  are  paid  the  same.  This  means  that 
two  jobs  that  seem  different  — such  as 
those  of  accountants  and  drafters  — may 
be  deemed  comparable. 

The  University's  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  on  Pay  Equity,  with  the  help 
of  the  consulting  firm  TPF&C,  developed 
the  plan.  Using  job  descriptions,  ques- 
tionnaires and  interviews,  a job  evalu- 
ation committee  composed  of  employ- 
ees from  the  University  rated  400  female- 
dominant  and  potential  male-compara- 
tor jobs. 
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Special  Committee  to 
Review  the  Haist  Rules  on 
Academic  Administrators 


The  Academic  Board  has  established  the  Special  Committee  to  Review 
the  Haist  Rules  on  Academic  Administrators.  In  particular,  the  Com- 
mittee will  review  the  membership  of  the  committees;  the  appointing 
process  for  associate  deans;  the  role  and  responsibility  of  various  offi- 
cers, including  departmental  chairs;  the  duration  of  the  term  of  office 
and  the  number  of  renewals  allowed. 


The  University  community  is  invited  to  comment  on  these  or  any 
other  issues  arising  out  of  the  policy.  Copies  of  the  policy  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Governing  Council  Secretariat.  Written  submissions 
should  be  sent  to:  Professor  P.  Perron,  Chair,  Special  Committee,  c/o 
Governing  Council  Secretariat,  Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of 
Toronto,  by  Friday,  May  11th,  1990. 
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Study  will  review  parking  needs 


by  Karina  Dahlin 

A special  advisory  committee  will  soon 
be  established  to  examine  U of  T's  park- 
ing requirements,  says  Dean  Dorothy 
Pringle  of  the  Faculty  of  Nursing,  chair 
of  the  Planning  & Priorities  Committee 
of  the  Academic  Board. 

The  small  group  of  University  repre- 
sentatives and  consultants  will  be  asked 
to  review  parking  needs,  as  opposed  to 
the  demand  for  parking,  Pringle  said  in 
an  interview.  The  committee  will  iden- 
tify those  who  will  be  hardest  hit  if  they 
lose  their  parking  privileges  such  as 
disabled  people  and  parents  who  need 
their  cars  for  the  transportation  of  their 
children. 

Pringle  was  charged  with  setting  up 
the  committee  at  the  April  16  meeting 
of  planning  and  priorities  held  to  dis- 
cuss changes  to  the  proposed  campus 
master  plan. 

Housing 

proposals 

submitted 

A committee  studying  eligibility  criteria 
for  admission  to  married  student  hous- 
ing at  30  and  35  Charles  St.  W.  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  units  be  restricted 
to  full-time  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students. 

If  the  recommendations  of  the  Pro- 
vostial  Advisory  Committee  on  Criteria 
for  Eligibility  for  Student  Family  Hous- 
ing are  adopted,  part-time  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  students,  post-gradu- 
ate and  post-doctoral  students  and  non- 
U of  T students  would  no  longer  be  eli- 
gible for  accommodation  in  these  two 
buildings.  The  committee  proposes  that 
all  tenants  who  have  lived  in  the  com- 
plex for  three  years  or  more  and  who 
would  be  ineligible  for  admission  under 
the  new  criteria  be  asked  to  vacate  their 
apartments.  The  committee  projects  that 
approximately  100  units  could  become 
available  by  September. 

The  recommendations  are  an  attempt 
to  balance  the  needs  of  existing  tenants 
with  those  of  eligible  students  on  the 
waiting  list,  the  report  states.  There  are 
currently  800  on  the  list.  The  average 
waiting  period  is  from  12  to  14  months. 

The  committee  was  chaired  by  Shirley 
Mason,  director  of  the  Housing  Service. 
Committee  membership  included  a 
representative  of  the  30  and  35  Charles 
St.  W.  Tenants  Association  and  an  un- 
dergraduate student  on  the  waiting  list 
for  an  apartment.  Its  recommendations 
have  been  circulated  by  the  provost  to 
principals,  deans,  directors  and  chairs  for 
comment. 

The  committee  was  set  up  in  March 
1989  in  response  to  the  report  of  the 
Provostial  Advisory  Committee  on  Stu- 
dent Housing  Policy,  known  as  the  Silcox 
report  after  its  chair  Professor  Peter  Silcox, 
which  recommended  the  University 
address  the  issue  of  eligibility  criteria. 

A point  system  is  proposed  to  deter- 
mine admission  priority.  In  a case  where 
students  receive  the  same  number  of 
points,  selection  would  be  on  a first-come, 
first-served  basis. 

Under  this  new  system  the  most  points 
and  highest  priority  would  be  given  to 
full-time  students  with  a physical  disabil- 
ity; the  lowest  to  a student  with  a non- 
student partner.  First-time  students  get 
an  extra  point  and  highly  ranked  out- 
of-town  applicants  would  be  given  pref- 
erence for  August  and  September  admis- 
sion. 

The  committee  would  limit  tenancy 
to  three  years.  In  exceptional  circum- 
stances, the  Housing  Service  could  grant 
an  extension  but  no  tenant  could  remain 
longer  than  five  years.  Three  years  is 
sufficient  time  for  students  to  search  for 
other  accommodation  if  their  program 
has  not  been  completed,  committee 
members  felt. 


The  changes  made  to  the  campus  mas- 
ter plan  by  planning  and  priorities  ad- 
dress three  areas:  accessibility,  safety  and 
environmental  issues  (including  parking). 

For  the  first  time,  child  care  is  men- 
tioned in  the  document,  incorporated 
as  an  example  of  the  "social  and  envi- 
ronmental amenities"  that  form  the 
framework  of  an  academic  community. 
The  others  are  food  services  and  recycling. 

A new  principle  has  been  added  to  take 
into  consideration  the  requirements  of 
a full-fledged  campus  communications 
network.  Many  buildings  at  the  Univer- 
sity cannot  be  connected  to  such  a net- 
work at  the  moment  and  the  cost  to  do 
so  is  considerable.  The  idea  is  to  antici- 
pate the  needs  for  voice,  data,  text  or 
image  technology  by  installing  cables  and 
lines  whenever  renovation  or  construc- 
tion takes  place. 

Pringle  said  planning  and  priorities 
received  good  input  from  groups  and 
individuals  at  open  meetings  of  the 
committee  March  26  and  April  2.  She 
did  not  think  further  revisions  would  be 
made  to  campus  planning  principles 
before  they  are  presented  to  the  Academic 
Board. 

"We  have  thoroughly  reviewed  the 


submissions  and  made  extensive  changes. 
Where  changes  have  not  been  made  we 
can  tell  people  why." 

Most  objections  to  the  plan  concerned 
the  proposed  parking  garage  under  the 
back  campus  north  of  University  College. 

The  plan  makes  two  references  to 
parking.  The  wording  of  those  principles 
is  essentially  the  same  in  the  draft  docu- 
ment distributed  last  month  and  the 
revised  plan  available  this  week.  How- 
ever, rather  than  promising  to  maintain 
the  current  parking  capacity,  the  cam- 
pus plan  now  says  that  the  University 
will  cooperate  with  the  city  in  examin- 
ing parking  needs. 

If  the  special  advisory  committee  on 
parking  finds  that  the  University  doesn't 
need  as  many  parking  spaces  as  the  city 
says  it  must  provide  and  recommends 
that  the  parking  bylaw  be  rewritten,  that 
suggestion  will  be  included  in  a presen- 
tation to  the  city  during  hearings  next 
January  to  review  the  Toronto  central  area 
plan.  At  that  point  several  city  bylaws 
will  be  reviewed  and  perhaps  changed. 

But  for  now  U of  T has  to  comply  with 
the  current  parking  bylaw  which  requires 
that  2,030  parking  spaces  be  maintained 
on  the  downtown  campus.  That  objec- 


Open  meeting 

The  Planning  & Priorities  Committee 
will  hold  an  open  meeting  April  30, 
at  9 a.m.,  in  the  Governing  Council 
chambers  to  allow  people  to  com- 
ment on  the  revised  principles  of  the 
campus  master  plan.  Following  the 
open  portion  of  the  April  30  meet- 
ing, members  of  planning  and  pri- 
orities will  vote  on  a motion  to  ap- 
prove the  document.  If  accepted  it 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  Academic 
Board  May  10  and,  if  approved  there, 
to  Governing  Council  June  21.  Cop- 
ies of  the  plan  will  be  available  April 
25  from  the  Governing  Council  sec- 
retariat, Simcoe  Hall. 


tive  cannot  be  met  because  the  majority 
of  parking  spaces  are  located  on  sites 
slated  for  development  and  there  is  no 
place  on  campus  for  new  parking  lots. 
"The  only  way  we  can  get  around  it  is 
by  requiring  a waiver  from  the  [city's] 
committee  of  adjustment  for  every  single 
construction  project,"  said  planning 
officer  Elizabeth  Sisam.  Applications  have 
already  been  made  for  the  proposed 
extension  of  Woodsworth  College  and 
the  new  residences  for  Innis  College.  The 
two  projects  will  absorb  a total  of  301 
parking  spaces. 


Staying  abreast  with  ScanDoc 


by  Gay  Abbate 

in  November  the  Science  & Medicine 
Library  introduced  a new  service,  called 
ScanDoc,  that  automatically  provides 
researchers  with  lists  of  current  periodi- 
cals and  journals  in  their  areas  of  spe- 
cialty. They  can  then  request  copies  of 
relevant  articles. 

It  allows  researchers  to  keep  up  to 
date  — without  setting  foot  in  the  li- 
brary. The  service  is  free  to  all  faculty 
members  at  the  University  and  its  af- 


filiated hospitals. 

Researchers  provide  lists  of  subjects, 
areas  or  topics  of  interest  and  every  week 
library  staff  print  and  mail  a listing  of 
articles.  They  will  also  retrieve,  photo- 
copy and  mail  the  material  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Photocopying  costs  20  cents  a 
page.  The  library  is  experimenting  with 
a plan  to  send  the  listings  on  computer 
disk  or  via  modem. 

Library  staff  have  developed  a 
program  for  the  special  notification 


Library  receives  collection 


A rare  collection  of  some  300  books 
on  architecture,  which  once  belonged 
to  the  designers  of  University  College, 
will  be  housed  permanently  in  the 
Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library. 

The  books  were  recently  acquired  by 
the  Ontario  Association  of  Architects 
(OAA)  as  part  of  the  groups's  100th 
anniversary  celebrations.  Custody  of  the 
collection,  to  be  known  as  the  Ontario 
Association  of  Architects  Centennial 
Collection,  was  given  to  the  library  at 
a ceremony  on  April  19.  The  Fisher  li- 
brary was  selected  because  OAA  wants 
the  books  to  be  accessible  to  the  public. 

The  majority  of  the  books  are  from 
the  mid-19th  century;  a few  from  the 
18th.  The  oldest  in  the  collection  is  a 
1739  edition  of  A Book  of  Architecture 
Containing  Designs  of  Buildings  and  Or- 
naments by  James  Gibbs.  The  books  add 
immensely  to  our  knowledge  of  how 
Victorian  architects  worked,  said  Karen 
Black,  OAA's  communication  programs 
coordinator. 

The  collection  originally  belonged 
to  Victorian  Toronto's  leading  architec- 
tural firm,  Cumberland  & Storm. 
Frederic  Cumberland  and  William  G. 
Storm  dominated  the  architectural  field 
in  Toronto  in  the  1850s,  designing  such 


Provost  Joan  Foley  (left),  Richard  Lan- 
don,  director  of  the  Fisher  Rare  Book 
Library,  James  Horwood,  son  of  the 
late  Eric  Crompton  Horwood,  and 
Douglas  Neville,  president  of  the  On- 
tario Association  of  Architects,  at  an 
April  19  reception  at  the  Fisher  library. 
The  OAA  acquired  the  collection  of 
Victorian  Toronto’s  leading  architec- 
tural firm,  Cumberland  & Storm,  from 
the  Horwood  family.  The  books  will  be 
kept  permanently  in  the  Fisher  library. 
After  William  Storm’s  death  in  1891, 
the  books  were  passed  to  Edmund 
Burke,  who  took  over  Storm’s  prac- 
tice. In  1894  Burke  formed  a partner- 
ship with  John  Charles  Batstone 
Horwood  and  he,  in  turn,  passed  the 
collection  to  Eric  Crompton  Horwood. 
The  Horwood  family  then  donated  the 
books  to  the  OAA. 

landmarks  as  the  centre  section  of 
Osgoode  Hall  including  the  Rotunda, 
High  Courts  and  Great  Library,  Ham- 
ilton's post  office  and  St.  James-the- 
Less  chapel  on  Parliament  St.  The  col- 
lection was  acquired  from  the  family 
of  the  late  Eric  Crompton  Horwood. 
The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Culture  & Com- 
munications contributed  $15,000 
toward  the  purchase. 


slip  listing  the  author  of  the  article, 
the  title,  the  volume  and  number  of 
the  journal  and  the  number  of  pages 
in  the  article  as  well  as  address  of  the 
document  delivery  department  and 
name  and  address  of  the  faculty 
member. 

The  program  has  some  flexibility;  the 
search  can  be  done  by  journal  title,  au- 
thor, broad  category  or  address.  Soon 
the  notification  may  also  say  which  Uni- 
versity library  has  a copy  of  the  par- 
ticular journal  or  periodical. 

Each  week,  the  library  receives  a list- 
ing of  the  contents  of  newly  published 
journals  from  the  Institute  for  Scien- 
tific Information  (ISI)  in  the  United 
States.  This  information  has  been  avail- 
able in  printed  form  for  years  as  ISI's 
Current  Contents,  but  now  it  is  delivered 
on  computer  disk,  making  it  much  easier 
to  retrieve. 

To  date,  four  of  the  Current  Contents 
sections  have  been  transferred  to  disk: 
life  sciences;  clinical  medicine;  agricul- 
ture, biology  and  environmental  sci- 
ences; and  physics,  chemistry  and  earth 
sciences.  A fifth  — engineering  — has 
recently  been  added,  but  the  library  has 
not  yet  received  it. 

Each  section  provides  over  1,000  cur- 
rent journal  titles  per  year.  The  Univer- 
sity has  80-90  percent  of  the  publica- 
tions cited. 

Offer  service 

This  university  is  the  first  to  offer 
the  service  in  Canada  and  perhaps  in 
North  America,  said  Peter  Clinton, 
associate  librarian  (reader  services)  and 
acting  head  of  library  systems. 

ScanDoc  combines  "current  aware- 
ness" — keeping  up  to  date  in  one's 
field  — with  document  retrieval  and 
delivery,  a service  the  library  has  offered 
faculty  for  many  years. 

The, annual  cost  to  the  library  is 
$1,500  for  the  five  sections.  Each  sub- 
scription consists  of  51  diskettes.  "This 
is  the  first  time  we've  been  able  to  in- 
troduce a new  service  at  such  a low  cost 
and  have  such  a great  impact,"  Clin- 
ton said. 

Since  its  implementation  last  Novem- 
ber, ScanDoc  has  received  favourable 
reviews  from  the  160  people  who  use 
it.  Clinton  said  the  program  can  accom- 
modate many  more  people. 

ScanDoc  may  be  a prototype  of  serv- 
ices the  library  will  offer  in  the  future, 
Clinton  said:  free  access  to  data  bases 
such  as  Medline  that  will  allow  searches 
from  the  library's  computer  terminals 
or  from  home  or  office. 
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Board  approves 
Sunnybrook  borrowing 


at  A special  meeting  April  11  the  Busi- 
ness Board  approved  a resolution  giving 
Sunnybrook  Health  Science  Centre  au- 
thority to  borrow  up  to  $20  million  for 
operations  and  up  to  $100  million  for 
capital  projects.  Borrowing  beyond  the 
maximum  levels  must  be  approved  by 
Governing  Council. 

Council  will  consider  the  board's  rec- 
ommendation May  3.  The  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Health,  which  must  also  approve 
the  borrowing  plans,  has  indicated  its 
support.  Sunnybrook's  board  of  trustees 
approved  financing  plans  in  November. 

If  approved,  the  lines  of  credit  will  give 
the  hospital  more  autonomy  in  its  finan- 
cial affairs.  Currently  the  health  centre 
must  seek  case-by-case  approval  for  bor- 
rowing from  both  the  University,  which 
owns  the  hospital's  land  and  buildings, 
and  the  province.  U of  T last  approved 
borrowing  in  1981  when  the  hospital 
requested  $13  million. 

The  health  centre  plans  to  borrow  $25 
million  for  its  research  centre  (now  under 


construction),  a garage  and  medical 
equipment,  among  other  projects.  Sunny- 
brook's proposed  borrowing  of  $75  mil- 
lion will  cover  general  renovations,  a pro- 
posed clinical  services  wing  and  other 
undertakings. 

Some  members  of  the  board  voiced 
concern  regarding  the  University's  lia- 
bility in  the  event  of  default  on  loan 
payments.  Don  Guthrie,  U of  T's  lawyer, 
said  the  possibility  that  the  University 
would  be  found  liable  is  remote  — 
"perhaps  one  percent." 

"A  blanket  approval  [for  lines  of  credit] 
is  acceptable  provided  that  Governing 
Council  looks  carefully  at  the  hospital's 
fiscal  and  business  plans  and  its  finan- 
cial condition,"  Guthrie  said.  "A  cursory 
rubber-stamp  is  not  sufficient." 

The  hospital  thinks  the  current  bor- 
rowing method  is  "unnecessary,  incon- 
venient and  inefficient,"  said  John 
Gardner,  chair  of  the  Business  Board.  "It's 
a matter  of  great  concern  to  Sunnybrook. 
They  feel  there's  a sense  of  urgency." 


IL  Centre  posts  deficit 


a substantial  operating  deficit  has 
prompted  the  University  to  examine  the 
operation  of  the  Interactive  Learning 
Centre  (ILC)  in  the  School  of  Continu- 
ing Studies. 

Discussions  are  taking  place  with 
Provost  Joan  Foley,  but  there  is  no  dead- 
line for  a decision  on  the  continued 
operation  of  the  centre,  said  Jacquelyn 
Wolf,  director  of  continuing  studies. 

When  the  centre  opened  in  January 
1989,  it  was  expected  to  generate  more 
than  $1  million  a year,  but  actual  reve- 
nue for  the  1989  calendar  year  was 
$133,799.  Low  enrolment  coupled  with 
operating  expenses  resulted  in  a deficit 
of  $1.5  million. 


JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 


In  the  Japanese  Tradition 
Delightful  Geisha  Girl  style  service 
Mouth-tempting  Teriyaki  cooking 
All  in  the  authentic  Japanese  setting 
In  28  Individual  Ta-Tami-Rooms 

Karaoke  sing-along  bar 

SUSHI  BAR 

SEAFOOD  TERIYAKI 
STEAK  & LOBSTER  TERIYAKI 


Lunch:  Mon.— Fri.  11 :30  AM  — 2:30  PM 
Dinner:  Sun  & Mon  5:00  PM  — 1 1 :00  PM 
Tues— Sat.  5:00  PM  — Midnight 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  CALL 

920-4333 

614  JARVIS  ST.  AT  BLOOR 

AH-SO  GARDENS  RESTAURANT 


The  shortfall  was  not  entirely  unex- 
pected, Wolf  said.  "Most  enterprises  take 
at  least  two  years  to  break  even."  But 
neither  the  University  nor  SCS  has  funds 
that  can  be  used  as  working  capital  for 
the  new  enterprise. 

However,  despite  a deficit,  there  are 
signs  that  the  ILC  could  experience  bet- 
ter times.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1990, 
it  earned  $93,000  from  student  fees.  The 
projected  income  for  that  period  was 
$85,000. 

Although  market  research  was  carried 
out  before  the  centre  opened,  several  at- 
tempts at  promotion  were  necessary  to 
reach  the  right  combination  of  potential 
students.  Individuals  were  easier  to  at- 
tract than  corporate  clients  so  the  centre's 
advertising  strategy  has  changed  slightly 
to  reach  more  individual  consumers. 

The  centre  may  have  been  a bit  ahead 
of  its  time,  Wolf  said.  "Initially  there  was 
a 'gee-whiz'  reaction,  but  it  was  almost 
like  having  a microwave  oven  that's  too 
advanced:  people  have  to  learn  how  to 
cook  the  turkey." 

The  ILC  offers  courses  in  human  re- 
source development  and  computer  skills 
development.  Students  attend  "class"  any 
time  between  8 a.m.  and  8 p.m.  Mon- 
day through  Friday.  The  approach  is  new 
to  North  America. 

Students  receive  most  of  their  instruc- 
tion from  videotapes  and  computers  at 
personal  workstations.  They  work  at  their 
own  pace  and  can  consult  facilitators  if 
they  have  any  questions. 

The  centre  caters  to  the  needs  of  part- 
time  and  older  students  — groups  ex- 
pected to  grow  in  the  1990s. 

Student  fees  range  from  a low  of  $50 
for  a course  that  takes  one  to  two  hours 
to  complete,  to  a high  of  $495  for  a 12- 
to  15-hour  course.  The  SCS  spring  and 
summer  calendar  lists  63  ILC  courses. 

The  centre  is  currently  renegotiating 
an  agreement  with  Applied  Learning 
International  (Canada)  Inc.,  a private 
educational  company.  The  ILC  rents  the 
company's  software  programs  in  ex- 
change for  the  use  of  36  workstations. 
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Notebook 


Nancy  Adamson,  the  University's 
first  sexual  harassment  officer,  will  leave 
her  contract  position  Sept.  6,  after  two 
and  half  years,  to  move  with  her  fam- 
ily to  Ottawa.  Adamson  is  a historian 
with  a PhD  from  U of  T who  has  taught 
contemporary  feminist  issues,  worked 
as  a psychiatric  nurse,  a pre-natal  in- 
structor and  a researcher  at  the  Cana- 
dian Womens'  Movement  Archives. 
She  says  she  leaves  her  job  with  a feel- 
ing of  accomplishment:  the  sexual 
harassment  office  is  functioning  well 
and  the  University  is  looking  at 
strengthening  what  is  already  a strong 
sexual  harassment  policy.  This,  she  says, 
is  a far  cry  from  her  arrival  on  the  job 
in  March  1988  when  she  was  given  a 
brand  new  sexual  harassment  policy 
to  work  with,  a desk  and  a phone. 
Adamson  says  it  is  important  that  her 
replacement  be  a woman  because  most 
complainants  are  women,  many  of 
them  frightened,  who  find  it  easier  to 
talk  to  another  woman.  The  position 
will  soon  be  advertised  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  outside. 

^ 

Gail  Mitchell  of  St.  Michael's  Hos- 
pital called  recently  to  say  the  Honor 
Society  in  Nursing  — a professional 
association  that  promotes  education 
and  research  — has  been  chartered  into 
the  International  Honor  Society,  Sigma 
Theta  Tau.  The  ceremony  took  place 
April  18  at  Hart  House.  The  Toronto 
chapter  has  about  180  members,  in- 
cluding students  and  faculty  members 
at  the  University's  Faculty  of  Nursing. 

^ 

A recent  study  shows  that  the  major- 
ity of  Winnipeg  residents  — 85  per- 
cent — support  the  use  of  unclaimed, 
unadoptable  pound  animals  for  medi- 
cal research.  The  study  was  conducted 
this  past  January  by  Prairie  Research 
Associates  Inc.  for  the  University  of 
Manitoba.  Dr.  Ed  Kroeger,  the  univer- 
sity's associate  dean  of  research  and 
chair  of  its  animal  care  committee,  said 
the  people  of  Winnipeg  should  be 
applauded  for  their  common  sense.  The 
survey  results,  he  said,  show  that  Win- 
nipeggers  view  researchers  as  respon- 
sible users  of  animals  in  their  studies. 

^ 

The  Baycrest  Centre  for  Geriatric  Care 
— one  of  the  teaching  hospitals  affili- 
ated with  the  University  — will  hold 
its  10th  annual  fun  run  May  13  to  raise 
money  for  its  stroke  recovery  program 
Call  781-8878. 


A gentle  reminder  to  all  principals, 
deans,  directors  and  chairs  from  the 
provost's  office  about  the  short  ques- 
tionnaire on  faculty  members'  salaries: 
if  you  haven't  already  filled  it  out  and 
returned  it  please  do  so  as  soon  as 
possible.  David  Cook,  vice-provost 
(staff  functions),  said  there  are  still  a 


few  who  haven't  responded.  The  sur- 
vey results  will  provide  the  University 
with  an  indicator  of  the  differential 
in  salaries  between  male  and  female 
faculty  within  the  same  unit  and  will 
form  the  basis  of  any  salary  adjust- 
ments. 


On  student  fees,  from  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Gazette:  the  combined  costs  at 
Harvard  and  Radcliffe  Colleges  will 
increase  by  6.5  percent  next  year 
to  $20,655.  Tuition  will  increase  to 
$13,960  from  $13,085.  The  average 
scholarship  will  rise  to  $9,900,  mak- 
ing the  average  net  cost  to  the  student 
$10,755. 


The  Canada  Council  has  announced 
the  $50,000  Killam  prizes  for  1990. 
They  go  to  William  Costerton  of  the 
University  of  Calgary;  Daria  Haust  of 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario;  and 
Sidney  van  den  Bergh  of  the  Domin- 
ion Astrophysical  Observatory  in  Vic- 
toria. Costerton's  research  deals,  among 
other  things,  with  bacterial  films; 
Haust's  atherosclerosis;  and  van  den 
Bergh's,  the  evolution  of  galaxies. 

e>  & 

U of  T might  be  represented  at  Expo 
92  in  Seville,  Spain.  The  theme  of  the 
fair  is  discovery  and  organizers  have 
asked  Professor  Jim  DeLaurier  of  the 
Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies  and  his 
team  to  build  two  new  models  of  the 
ornithopter  — the  flapping-wing  air- 
craft that  almost  flew  last  summer  (and 
should  succeed  this  year,  if  all  goes  well). 
The  1992  ornithopter  will  have  a 12- 
foot  wingspan,  an  impressive  size  in 
an  exhibit  hall  with  a 14-foot  ceiling. 
One  of  the  models  goes  on  display,  the 
other  is  to  be  shown  on  videotape,  in 
flight.  U of  T will  give  DeLaurier  time 
and  space  for  the  project,  but  he  still 
needs  a corporate  sponsor  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  $93,000  undertaking. 

In  the  recent  student  elections,  U of  T 
undergraduates  voted  in  favour  of  an 
annual  levy  of  $30  to  improve  access 
to  University  buildings.  The  money  will 
be  used  to  provide  ramps,  accessible 
washrooms,  elevators  and  automatic 
doors  on  all  three  campuses. 


"As  Gilbert  gets  older,  he  gets  steadily 
better  — freer,  funnier,  more  compel- 
ling to  watch."  Globe  and  Mail  theatre 
critic  Ray  Conlogue  does  not  always 
deliver  kind  verdicts,  but  obviously  he 
enjoyed  the  performance  of  Professor 
John  Gilbert  of  the  Department  of 
French,  a professional  actor.  Conlogue 
was  commenting  on  Gilbert's  perform- 
ance as  one  of  the  main  characters  in 
The  Europeans  at  the  DuMaurier  The- 
atre Centre  at  Harbourfront.  The  show 
wrapped  up  last  night. 


Eight  receive  honorary  degrees 


A president,  a poet  and  a centenarian  are 
among  the  eight  individuals  selected  to 
receive  U of  T honorary  degrees  during 
June  convocation. 

The  president  is  Noor  Hassanali  of  the 
Republic  of  Trinidad  & Tobago,  a Victo- 
ria College  graduate  of  1947;  the  poet  is 
University  Professor  Emeritus  Douglas 
LePan  of  English,  a 1935  University 
College  graduate,  who  has  published 
three  volumes  of  poetry;  and  the  100- 
year-old  is  part-time  student  Selma  Plaut 
who  will  receive  an  honorary  BA. 

The  other  recipients  are:  Rosalie  Abella, 
a University  College  graduate  of  1967, 
who  helped  to  establish  guidelines 
for  the  government's  employment 
equity  policy;  Earl  Dudgeon,  (BASc  1948, 
MASc  1949),  vice-president  (engineering) 


of  the  National  Research  Council  and  one 
of  Canada's  leading  researchers  in  me- 
chanical engineering;  Yung-Chung  Kim 
(MA  1954),  a member  of  the  Korean  Na- 
tional Assembly  who  has  struggled  to 
improve  the  political  and  social  partici- 
pation of  women  and  families  in  Korean 
society;  Professor  John  Pople  of  North- 
western University,  Illinois,  who  has  done 
significant  work  on  theoretical  organic 
chemistry;  Toronto  businessperson 
Mark  Tanz,  a 1952  University  College 
graduate,  whose  recent  donation  to 
Breakthrough  will  help  to  establish  the 
Tanz  Centre  for  Research  in  Neurodegen- 
erative  Diseases.  Tanz  has  also  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  Baycrest 
Centre  for  Geriatric  Care  and  the  Staf- 
ford Festival. 


In  Brief 


Guggenheim 
for  Moritz 

professor  Albert  Moritz  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  has  been  awarded  a 1990 
Guggenheim  fellowship  for  his  poetry. 
Moritz,  an  assistant  professor  on  a three- 
year  contract  at  Trinity  College,  has 
published  four  books  of  poetry,  most 
recently  Back  to  Put-in-Bay  (1989)  and  The 
Tradition  (1986),  written  several  non- 
fiction books  and  co-authored  The  Ox- 
ford Literary  Guide  to  Canada  (1987). 
Moritz  is  one  of  143  scientists,  scholars 
and  artists  in  North  America  to  receive 
1990  fellowships  awarded  by  the  John 
Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Founda- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Trillium  award 

professor  Modris  Eksteins  of  Scarbor- 
ough College  has  won  the  1990 Trillium 


Search  committee 

Nominations 

sought 

in  ACCORDANCE  with  section  19A  of  the 
Haist  rules,  Provost  Joan  Foley  has  issued 
a call  for  nominations  of  individuals  to 
serve  on  the  search  committee  that  will 
advise  the  president  on  the  appointment 
of  a new  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science.  The  current  dean,  Professor 
Robin  Armstrong,  will  leave  the  post  early 
in  the  fall  to  take  up  new  duties  as  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  composition  of  the  committee  as 
specified  in  the  Haist  Rules  is:  up  to  five 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  in  arts  and 
science,  up  to  three  students  in  the  fac- 
ulty, the  dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  or  a representative  and  up  to  three 
other  qualified  scholars  from  within  or 
outside  the  University  (but  outside  the 
faculty).  The  provost  has  been  designated 
by  the  president  as  chair  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  deadline  for  receipt  of  nomina- 
tions is  April  30.The  membership  of  the 
committee  will  be  announced  early  in 
May.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a review  of 
the  faculty  will  not  have  been  undertaken 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
search,  individuals  and  groups  are  encour- 
aged to  prepare  submissions  identifying 
the  issues  which  the  incoming  dean  will 
need  to  address. 


UNUSUAL 
FLOWERS 
& PLANTS 

from  far-away  places 


Cacti 


Custom  baskets 

Fresh  flowers 
for  all  occasions 

Same  day  delivery 

forty  Shades  of  Qrem 

923-2635 
128  Harbord  St. 


Book  Award  for  Rites  of  Spring:  The  Great 
War  and  the  Birth  of  the  Modem  Age, 
published  last  year  by  Lester  & Orpen 
Dennys  in  Canada  and  Houghton  Mif- 
flin in  the  United  States.  Christine  Hart, 
Ontario  minister  of  culture  and  commu- 
nications, presented  the  $10,000  award 
in  a ceremony  April  11.  Rites  of  Spring 
deals  with  modernism,  the  First  World 
War  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  National 
Socialism  in  Germany.  In  the  March  1989 
issue  of  The  Atlantic,  noted  American  critic 
Paul  Fussell  calls  the  book  "bold  and 
fertile."  Eksteins,  Fussell  writes,  shows 
that  "he  understands  the  attraction  of 
the  new  deeply  enough  to  pursue  it  bril- 
liantly himself." 

Marion  scholar 

professor  John  Floras  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  a cardiologist  at  the  Toronto 
Hospital,  has  been  selected  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Hypertension  as  one  of 
its  1990  ASH  Marion  Young  Scholars.  The 
award  was  initiated  last  year  to  recog- 
nize the  contributions  of  young  scien- 
tists in  the  field  of  hypertension  and 
cardiovascular  diseases.  Floras  is  the  first 
Canadian  and  one  of  three  to  receive  the 
award  this  year.  The  award  carries  a 
$10,000  prize  of  which  $2,500  goes  to 


the  recipient  and  $7,500  to  his  human 
cardiovascular  physiology  laboratory. 
He  will  receive  the  award  at  the 
society's  annual  meeting  in  May  in  New 
York.  Floras,  a Rhodes  scholar  with  a 
PhD  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  has 
also  been  awarded  the  1990  medal  in 
medicine  by  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians & Surgeons  of  Canada. 

Honorary  degree 

ED  broadbent  will  receive  an  honorary 
degree  from  Trinity  College  May  1 5.  The 
former  leader  of  the  national  New 
Democratic  Party  and  Trinity  graduate 
will  receive  an  honorary  degree  in 
sacred  letters  for  his  scholarly  work  in 
political  theory  and  his  leadership 
in  public  life.  The  degree  will  be  con- 
ferred at  the  convocation  ceremony  of 
the  college’s  Faculty  of  Divinity.  Four 
others  will  also  receive  degrees:  Profes- 
sor Alexander  Dalzell,  who  will  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  Honorary  Fellow;  Margaret 
Darte,  a college  graduate  and  founder 
of  the  Ontario  Bereaved  Parents  Asso- 
ciation; the  Rev.  Walter  Heath  Jones,  a 
distinguished  cleric;  and  Malcolm  Ross, 
a distinguished  Canadian  scholar,  teacher 
and  administrator.  Convocation  begins 
at  8 p.m. 


Take  a break  this  summer! 

Learn  to  Sail 

at  Harbourfront 

Pier  4 Sailing  School 

lessons,  rentals  and  club 
affordable  and  fun! 


D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St. 
Filth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5V  2B9 
416-977-3857 

Academic  Robes 
and  Hoods 

Authorized  Robemakers 
to  University  of  Toronto 


G.S.T.  TASK  FORCE 


A U of  T “General  Goods  & Services  Tax”  (G.S.T.)  Task 
Force  has  been  formed. 

Listed  below  are  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Task 
Force  and  its  Terms  of  Reference. 

If  there  are  any  matters  that  you  would  like  the  Task  Force 
to  address  or  if  you  have  any  questions  on  the  G.S.T., 
please  direct  these  to  Neil  Bishop. 


TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 

1 . To  identify  the  specific  areas  affected  by  the  G.S.T.  and 
come  up  with  recommendations  as  required. 

2.  To  inform  the  University  community  on  the  G.S.T. 
through  newsletters,  the  Bulletin  and  seminars,  or  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

3.  To  recommend  means  to  ensure  that  the  G.S.T.  is  im- 
plemented in  a consistent  fashion  across  the  University. 

4.  To  act  as  an  information  resource  for  the  University. 

5.  To  monitor  the  implementation  of  the  G.S.T.  from 
January  1,  1991  through  January  1992. 


G.S.T.  TASK  FORCE 

Mr.  Neil  Bishop  2350 
Mr.  Tony  Pieterse  2140 
Ms.  Linda  Osborne  6147 

Representatives 

Mr.  Frank  Brown  828-5226 
Ms.  Sheila  Brown  7473 
Ms.  Marlies  6384 

Burkhard 

Mr.  Hamish  Cameron  2232 
Ms.  Christine  8503 

Capewell 

Mr.  Alfred  Cheng  667-7765 
Mr.  Tim  Chiu  6458 

Mr.  Ivan  2132 

Codrington 

Ms.  Carol  Fearon  287-7016 

Mr.  Jim  Fitzpatrick  7803 
Ms.  Sylvia  Franke  3988 

Ms.  Carole  Gillin  5588 

Mr.  Glenn  Greer  6970 
Ms.  Anne  Lewis  4055 
Mr.  Frank  Marino  4286 


Prof.  Steve  Tobe 
Dr.  Mark  Johnson 


3391  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
2632  Assistant  Vice-Provost, 
Professional  Faculties 


Technical  Advisors  - Finance 

Ms.  Barbara  Bauich  2808  Co-ordinator,  Development  & FIS 
Ms.  Mary  Choi  2200  Budget  Department 

Ms.  Lu-Ann  England  6689  Accounting  Department 

(Accounts  Payable) 

Mr.  Wing  Ng  7143  Accounting  Department 

(General  Accounting) 

Technical  Advisors  - Purchasing 

5173  Purchasing  Department 


Purchasing  Department  (Co-Chair) 
Comptroller’s  Office  (Co-Chair) 

Payroll  Department  (Secretary) 


Erindale  College 
Finance,  Administration 
Business  Information  Systems 

U of  T Press 
Accounting  Department 
(General  Accounting) 

U of  T Press 
Faculty  of  Medicine 
Physical  Plant  Department 

Financial  Services  Department, 

Scarborough  College 

University  Library 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 

Engineering 

Office  of  Research 

Administration 

Internal  Audit  Department 

Fees  & Cashiers  Department 

Residence,  Food  & Beverages 


Mr.  George 
Mammoliti 
Mr.  Tom  Nippak 
Mr.  Mike  Voelker 


7447  Purchasing  Department 
2352  Purchasing  Department 


EQUIPMENT 

The  “Equipment  Exchange”  is  a service  co-ordinated  by  the 
Purchasing  Department  to  facilitate  the  recycling  of  surplus 

equipment  within  the  University. 

PLEASE  NOTE 

Equipment  moved  from  research  to  admin- 

istration  or  sold  outside  the  University  is  subject  to  tax  and 
duty.  Contact  Customs,  commodity  taxation  section,  if 

unsure. 

Description 

Qty  Model 

Age 

Mkt  Value  Contact 

Colourgraphics  screen 

1 DEC 

1987 

$2,400  M.  Thompsett 

VR290-DA 

978-4250 

Computer  system 

1 Digital  Equip. 
SE30F  JALA 

1978 

Best  Offer  G.  Mitchell  978-321 4 

Optical  mark 
page  reader 

1 IBM  1232 

1980 

Camera 

1 Itek  12-18KD 

1978 

. 

Collater 

1 Pitney-Bowes 
SA-10 

1981 

Tandem  duplicator 

1 A.B.  Dick 
369-35 

1982 

Camera 

1 A.B.  Dick 

1982 

■ 

Computer  tape  rack 

8 Wright  Line  1975-85 

Best  B.  Chambers 

Offers  978-7092 

Computer  tape  cabinet 

3 Wright  Line  1970-75 

- 

2400'  computer  tapes 

1000  CDC / 1977-89 

N/C 

Memorex/ 

BASF 

Workstation 

1 Sun 

Microsystems 

2/120 

1985 

Best  Offer  A.  Heron  978-6325 

Book  security  system 

2 3M 

$1 ,000/ea  M Fiorillo  978-2984 

Workstation 

1 Sun 

1988 

$1 ,500  R.  Sutherland 

(+2  70  Mb  disks) 

Microsystems 

2/120 

978-5140 
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Science  and 
Medicine 
Library  Carrels, 
Book  Lockers 

Applications  for  open  carrels 
with  book  lockers  for  faculty 
members,  post-doctoral  students 
and  graduate  students  (in  sci- 
ence and  medicine  subjects)  for 
the  fall/winter  session  will  be 
received  until  May  4. 

Application  forms  and  infor- 
mation sheets  are  available  at 
the  circulation  desk,  science  and 
medicine  library.  As  in  the  past, 
assignments  for  graduate  students 
will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  pri- 
orities decided  in  consultation  with 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
Assignment  of  20  carrels  will  begin 
May  14.  More  information  can  be 
obtained  from  the  science  and 
medicine  current  periodicals  desk 
or  by  calling  Dan  D’Agostino  at 
978-8619. 


Canadian  Professors  For 
Peace  In  The  Middle  East 

Annual  Conference 

"The  Possibilities  For 
Arab-Israeli  Peace: 
The  Israeli-Palestinian 
Dimension" 

Sunday  May  6, 1990 
9:30  a.m.  - 4:30  p.m. 

Trinity  College 
University  of  Toronto 
6 Hoskin  Avenue 

Speakers  Include: 

Irving  Abella,  Majid  Al-Haj,  Neil 
Caplan,  Steven  P.  Cohen,  Irwin  Cotier, 
Michael  Curtis,  David  Dewitt,  Fred 
Gottheil,  Mark  Fleller,  Fred  ].  Khouri, 
Bernard  Reich,  Emile  Sahliyeh,  Harold 
Waller  and  Sally  Zerker  (co-chairs) 

Registration  $50.00 
Students  $25.00 
(includes  luncheon) 

For  information  contact: 
CPPME 

205-1110  Finch  Avenue  West 
Downsview,  Ontario  M3J  2T2 
(416)  736-8245 


The  spirit  of  growth 


on  Tin-  roof  of  the  South  Building  at  Erindale  Col- 
lege, in  the  greenhouse,  a curious  thing  is  happen- 
ing. A fish  is  behaving  like  a well-trained  dog. 

Three  years  ago  horticulturist  Jutta  Stein  looked 
after  some  Siamese  fighting  fish  used  in  a biology 
experiment.  The  aquarium  was  getting  messy  so  she 
went  out  and  spent  $1 .95  on  a three-centimetre  fish, 
the  kind  that  cleans  algae  from  the  sides  of  fish  tanks. 
The  South  American  armoured  sucker  catfish,  Hypos- 
tomus plecostomus,  turned  out  to  be  more  than  a con- 
venient vacuum  cleaner.  As  it  grew  it  began  to  re- 
spond to  certain  signals  from  Stein.  Today  it's  a 40- 
centimetre  social  butterfly. 

When  Stein  shakes  her  head  "Pleckie"  responds 
by  shaking  its  body.  If  it  has  been  neglected  for  some 
time  it  uses  the  same  motion  to  catch  her  attention. 
Stein  then  dips  her  fingers  in  the  water  and  it  swims 
close  by  so  she  can  stroke  its  body  — not  only  the 
shielded  back  and  sides  but  also  its  soft  underside. 
The  fish  has  even  developed  a potbelly  because  of 
the  nutritional  rewards  granted  over  the  years.  "It's 
the  German  home  cooking,"  Stein  pronounced  with 
a grin  and  an  unmistakable  German  accent. 

The  piece  de  resistance  comes  when  sucker  mouth 
emerges  from  water  to  meet  lips  of  trainer.  Yes,  this 
sociable,  un-piscine  fish  will  stick  its  mouth  out  of 
the  water  and  allow  its  muzzle  to  be  nuzzled  by  Stein. 
It  will  even  get  smoochy  with  visitors  who  have  a 
taste  for  the  unusual.  That  excluded  me. 

As  her  feat  of  training  illustrates,  Stein  is  full  of 
spirit  and  initiative;  she  doesn't  let  obstacles  that  stop 
most  of  us  get  in  her  way.  Last  year  she  was  given  the 
Erindale  College  Community  Award  “for  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  quality  of  life  at  Erindale 
College." 

Her  job  is  to  grow  plants  for  biology  students' 
projects.  Professors  tell  her  what  they  need  for  their 
classes;  she  orders  the  plants  and  grows  them.  It  sounds 
simpler  than  it  is.  For  example,  for  the 
first  four  years  Stein  worked  at  Erindale 
she  had  to  whitewash  the  greenhouse 
every  spring.  It  was  treacherous  work 
balancing  on  ladders  on  the  roof  of  the 
South  Building,  but  she  did  it  because 
there  was  no  one  else  to  do  it.  This  year, 
to  her  relief,  sliding  screens  were  in- 
stalled, so  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
whiten  the  windows  to  protea  the 
plants  from  excessive  sunlight. 

Under  one  roof  Stein  has  nurtured 
plants  that  in  their  natural  surround- 
ings grow  continents  apart.  It  is  per- 
haps not  surprising  that  a horticultur- 
ist has  a green  thumb,  but  Stein's  en- 
ergy has  made  the  greenhouse  a botani- 
cal smorgasbord  to  which  she  keeps 
adding  new  species. 

Many  people  at  Erindale  know  Jutta 
Stein.  Everywhere  she  goes  she  is 
stopped  and  asked  for  advice  on  pests 
and  plant  diseases.  She  will  even  make 


emergency  calls.  It  is  becoming  a tradi- 
tion for  her  to  offer  new  staff  members 
a plant  for  their  office  — "on  the  con- 
dition that  they  look  after  it." 

Erindale  held  its  annual  Science  Expo 
last  weekend.  Stein  helped  organize  the 
event  and  played  host  at  the  green- 
house. Whenever  a special  event  takes 
place  at  the  college,  Stein  provides  the 
plants  for  decoration.  And  guess  who 
keeps  the  garden  at  the  principal's  resi- 
dence? 

A practical  environmentalist,  she 
would  like  to  spend  time  with  a group 
that  plans  to  establish  a botanical  gar- 
den in  Mississauga.  But  this  year  Stein, 
42,  has  been  too  busy  with  her  studies 
in  Woodsworth  College's  pre-university 
program.  Next  year  will  be  no  better  as 
she  starts  a degree  course  in  anthropol- 
ogy. She  always  wanted  to  go  to  uni- 
versity, but  people  didn't  do  such  a pre- 


tentious thing  in  the  Berlin  neighbour- 
hood where  she  grew  up.  Instead  she 
completed  a three-year  program  (in  two 
and  a half  years)  at  the  Peter  Lenni 
School  for  Landscapers  & Greenhouse 
Growers  in  Berlin.  Three  years  later,  in 
1970,  she  moved  to  Canada. 

Stein  says  her  job  is  the  best  in  the 
college.  At  the  same  time  she  wonders 
why  people  who  work  with  living  things 
— farmers,  fishermen,  gardeners,  even 
nurses  — are  the  ones  whose  efforts  are 
valued  least  by  society,  at  least  judging 
by  their  incomes. 

With  her  greenhouse  job  she  will 
probably  never  be  able  to  afford  the  life 
of  the  chauffeur  driven,  and  she  might 
not  even  enjoy  it.  But  there's  fame. 
Stein's  catfish  performance  is  as  amus- 
ing as  it  is  unusual.  Perfect,  in  fact,  for 
the  talk  show  circuit.  Get  ready,  David 
Lettcrman,  for  the  kiss  of  a sucker! 


University  of  Toronto 

BOOK  ST  ORE 


Wedgwood 

SALE 


Ashtrays  $4.95 


PRICES  WILL  NEVER  BE  LOWER 


214  College  St.,  in  the  Koffler  Centre 

Mon.-  Fri.  9am  - 6pm  / Sat.  10am  - 5pm  978-7919 


HartHouse 

food  services 


Gallery  Club 

presents 

LUNCHEON  SERVICE  UNTIL  FRIDAY 
AUGUST  10TH,  1990 

HOT  AND  COLD  BUFFET  MONDAY-FRIDAY 
11:30  A.M.  -2:00  P.M. 

$10.75+  TAX  AND  GRATUITY 

NEW  A LA  CARTE  MENU  MAY  1ST 

GILBERT  & SULLIVAN  THEATRE  DINNERS 

TUESDAY  MAY  1ST  TO  FRIDAY  MAY  4TH 
5:30  PM.  - 7:30  P.M. 
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HOMA  FANIAN 


Space  materials  return  home 


by  Jane  Stirling 

with  his  face  barely  two  inches  from  a 
tray  of  oddly  shaped  articles,  Professor 
Rod  Tennyson,  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Aerospace  Studies,  enthusiastically 
scrutinizes  the  tubular  and  flat  objects. 
He  is  looking  for  something  barely  vis- 
ible to  the  naked  eye.  "Do  you  see  this 
tiny  hole  in  the  aluminum?"  he  asks. 
"That  was  caused  by  a micrometeoroid 
hit." 

The  items  he  is  examining  spent 
almost  six  years  in  space  aboard  a Na- 
tional Aeronautics  & Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA)  satellite  called  the  Long 
Duration  Exposure  Facility  (LDEF).  The 
satellite  carrying  72  experiments,  includ- 
ing U of  T's  (the  only  Canadian  one), 
was  returned  to  earth  in  January  aboard 
the  space  shuttle  Columbia.  The  origi- 
nal retrieval  date  had  been  scheduled  for 
1985  but  recovery  was  delayed  when  the 
United  States  grounded  its  shuttle  flights 
after  the  explosion  of  the  Challenger. 

Tennyson,  Professor  Jorn  Hansen  of 
aerospace  and  former  graduate  student 
Gerry  Mabson  (now  an  engineer  prac- 
tising in  the  US)  had  almost  given  up 
hope  of  ever  seeing  their  experiment 
again.  Gravity  would  have  pulled  the 
satellite  to  earth  and  a fiery  death  within 
weeks  of  its  retrieval. 

The  U of  T researchers  won  a spot  on 
the  satellite  in  an  international  compe- 
tition run  by  the  US  space  agency  in  the 
early  1980s.  NASA  is  hoping  to  find 
appropriate  construction  materials  for  its 
proposed  $40  billion  space  station  due 
to  be  launched  in  the  mid-1990s. 

The  University's  experiment  consisted 
of  three  trays  of  67  tubular  and  flatplate 
samples  made  with  either  graphite  (car- 
bon) or  modified  nylon  fibres  and  bonded 
with  different  types  of  epoxy  glue.  The 
researchers  were  hoping  to  determine 
which  fibre-epoxy  combination  would 
best  withstand  an  extended  stay  in  space. 

A fibre-constructed  station  would  be 
much  lighter  than  an  aluminum  one  and 
would  therefore  be  easier  to  launch, 
Tennyson  said.  Fibres  can  also  be  layered, 
which  helps  to  decrease  the  expansion 
and  contraction  that  occurs  in  space  with 
its  extremes  of  temperature.  "We  were 
looking  for  zero  distortion  capability." 

Need  protection 

Early  analysis  indicates  none  of  the 
samples  would  be  suitable  without  some 
sort  of  protective  coating,  he  said. 

By  examining  the  surfaces  of  the 
samples,  Tennyson  has  discovered  small 
meteoroid  holes.  The  satellite  itself  proba- 
bly received  about  8,000  such  hits,  NASA 
estimates.  Some  of  the  larger  holes  are 
half  a centimetre  in  diameter  — the 
meteoroids  that  caused  these  could  kill 
an  astronaut.  The  smaller  ones  that  hit 
the  University's  experiment  caused  abra- 
sions and  cracking. 

The  collision  areas  provide  entry  for 
atomic  oxygen  to  work  underneath  the 
coating  and  corrode  from  beneath.  Early 
estimates  by  the  U of  T laboratory  sug- 
gest that  one-fifth  of  the  half-millimetre- 
thick  composites  may  have  been  eaten 
away  by  oxygen. 

If  the  U of  T experiment  had  been  at 
the  front  of  LDEF,  the  effect  of  atomic 
oxygen  corrosion  would  have  been 
greater,  Tennyson  said.  However,  the 
samples  were  situated  90  degrees  away 
from  the  leading  edge  of  the  drum-shaped 
satellite. 

Coating  the  samples  with  a silicone- 
like varnish  might  prevent  corrosion  to 
a certain  extent.  The  U of  T scientists,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Canadian  Space 
Agency  and  l'Ecole  Polytechnique  in 
Montreal,  will  test  the  effectiveness  of 
coatings  by  sending  up  another  payload 
on  the  next  NASA  launch  in  August. 

"Coatings  are  not  the  answer  but 
they'll  buy  us  a number  of  years,"  Ten- 
nyson said.  "We  think  we  can  enhance 
the  lifetime  [of  the  space  station]  by  a 
factor  of  two  with  coatings  but  this 
doesn't  take  into  account  the  meteor- 


scope, they  will  be  measuring  the  angle 
at  which  the  atomic  oxygen  hit  their 
experiment.  From  these  results  NASA  will 
be  able  to  calculate  the  exact  orientation 
of  the  satellite  in  space  — an  important 
detail  in  assessing  the  results  from  the 
other  experiments. 

In  another  test,  the  U ofT  researchers 
will  place  the  data  acquisition  package 
in  the  institute's  space  simulator  to 
compare  and  possibly  extrapolate  the 
results  gained  aboard  LDEF. 

They  will  also  be  measuring  the  exact 
amount  of  mass  that  was  lost  due  to 
atomic  oxygen  corrosion  and  the  change 
in  chemical  properties. 

While  testing  is  just  getting  under  way 
this  week,  Tennyson  has  already  made 
one  interesting  observation.  Large  chunks 
of  a substance  resembling  tin  foil  were 
discovered  inside  some  of  the  open-ended 
tubes.  The  shiny  flakes  were  all  that 
remained  from  aluminum-backed  My- 
lar sheets  attached  to  other  experiments. 
The  sheets  themselves,  used  for  thermal 
control  in  space,  had  disintegrated. 

Tennyson's  findings  indicate  Mylar  is 
not  durable  enough  to  protect  instru- 
ments in  space.  While  NASA  had  sus- 
pected this,  the  U of  T experiment  "is 
the  first  to  bring  back  such  graphic  re- 
sults." 


oids  — we're  uncertain  what  will  hap- 
pen if  they  cause  a great  deal  of  dam- 
age." 

NASA  plans  to  operate  the  space  sta- 
tion for  30  years  but  repairs  due  to  cor- 
rosion and  meteoroids  will  probably  be 
necessary  after  10  years,  Tennyson  said. 

Radiation 

While  atomic  oxygen  seems  to  be  the 
dominant  problem,  radiation  is  also  a 
concern  for  researchers.  The  unfiltered 
ultraviolet  rays  caused  chemical  break- 
downs and  discolouration  on  the  surface 
of  the  samples.  However  another  type 
of  radiation,  high-energy  electrons  that 
can  break  chemical  bonds,  could  prove 
even  more  damaging  by  causing  cracks 
in  the  material.  The  researchers  will  not 
know  how  extensive  this  damage  is  until 
they  start  their  tests. 

An  added  feature  of  the  experiment 
was  a custom-made  data  acquisition 
system  that  measured,  among  other 
things,  the  temperature  in  space  and  the 
thermal  distortion  of  the  samples.  The 
system,  which  uses  a tape  cassette  to 
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record  information,  automatically  turned 
on  every  16  hours  for  two  seconds.  "NASA 
wasn't  convinced  it  would  work,"  Ten- 
nyson said,  "but  it  worked  perfectly." 

Similar  equipment  in  the  US  costs 
$300,000  and  Tennyson  believes  he  can 
market  the  U of  T model  for  about 
$70,000. 

For  the  next  year,  Tennyson  and  his 
team  will  be  involved  in  conducting  tests 
on  the  samples.  Using  an  optical  micro- 
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JEWEL  RANDOLPH 


Grappling  with  the  ethical  botl 


ETHICS  and  medicine  are  old  companions  — their  association 
dates  long  before  the  5th  century  BC  when  the  Hippocratic 
oath  was  written.  However,  with  the  advent  of  kidney  dialy- 
sis in  the  1960s  new  questions  about  the  relationship  were  raised 
— who  should  have  access  to  life-saving  technology  and  when  should 
patients  be  removed  from  such  machines?  In  the  last  30  years,  more 
issues  have  come  to  the  forefront.  Advances  in  genetic  engineer- 
ing, for  example,  need  to  be  examined  from  an  ethicist's  point  of 
view.  Last  fall  two  ethics  facilities  opened  at  U of  T:  the  Centre  for 
Bioethics  at  the  Medical  Sciences  Building  and  Sunnybrook  Health 
Science  Centre's  Clinical  Ethics  Centre.  They  are  headed  by  people 
with  a goal  — as  Sunnybrook's  bioethicist  Eric  Meslin  says,  "Hope- 
fully there  will  develop  within  Toronto  a level  of  ethical  awareness 
and  expertise  that  will  be  unmatched  in  the  country." 

Stories  by  Karina  Dahlin 


a high  percentage  of  health  care  dollars 
is  spent  on  expensive  technology  and 
hospital  care  during  the  last  few  months 
of  our  lives.  Is  it  necessary?  Billions  more 
are  expended  on  medical  care  for  all 
Canadians  from  cradle  to  grave.  Are  we 
being  too  generous?  "We  will  have  to 
ration  but  how  and  for  whom  is  the 
question,"  says  former  dean  of  medicine 
Professor  Fred  Lowy,  who  heads  U of  T's 
Centre  for  Bioethics. 

Lowy  is  not  advocating  that  the  gov- 
ernment pay  off  its  debt  by  sacrificing 
elderly,  infirm  members  of  society.  He  is 
speaking  as  a medical  ethicist,  a relatively 
new  breed  of  philosophers  who  ask  a lot 
of  questions  and  try  to  help  others  an- 
swer them.  One  of  their  functions  is  to 
help  people  understand  the  relationship 
between  the  age-old  moral  instinct  to 
preserve  life  and  the  advances  in  health 
care  that  allow  doctors  to  prolong  life 
after  vital  organs  have  ceased  to  func- 
tion. 

The  study  of  ethics  is  a popular  topic 
these  days,  said  Abbyann  Lynch  of  the 
Westminster  Institute  for  Ethics  & 
Human  Values  in  London,  Ontario,  at 
the  official  opening  of  the  bioethics 
centre.  The  facility  is  important,  she  said, 
because  it  provides  a "truly  Canadian 
viewpoint"  in  areas  such  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  health  care  dollars  — an  issue 
viewed  differently  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

The  bioethics  centre  focuses  on  teach- 
ing and  research.  More  than  30  PhD 
students  from  the  health  sciences,  phi- 
losophy and  law  hope  to  enrol  in  its  first 
graduate  courses  this  fall. 

A core  of  senior  scholars  is  responsible 
for  its  research  program  including  Lowy; 
Professor  Wayne  Sumner,  chair  of  phi- 
losophy; Professor  Bernard  Dickens  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law;  Professor  Charles 
Lumsden  of  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine; Professor  Peter  Singer  of  the  Fac- 


ulty of  Medicine;  and  University  Profes- 
sor James  Till  of  the  Department  of 
Medical  Biophysics.  Dr.  Michel  Silberfeld, 
a psychiatrist  at  the  Baycrest  Centre,  is 
also  a member  of  the  team. 

An  advisory  board,  chaired  by  former 
U of  T president  John  Evans  who  is  now 
president  of  Allelix  Inc.  and  the  US 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  will  help  the 
centre  set  an  overall  policy  to  direct  which 
kinds  of  research  projects  are  undertaken. 
In  January  the  facility  began  a five-part 
lecture  series  on  Research  Involving 
Humans  — Why  (and  How  to)  Be  Ethi- 
cal? Seminars  are  offered  monthly  in  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building  auditorium;  the 
next  one  is  scheduled  for  April  25. 

Started  small 

The  centre  which  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  provost's  office  was  started 
on  a shoestring  budget  with  support  from 
three  sources:  $175,000  from  a private 
foundation;  $64,000  over  two  years  from 
the  provost's  office;  and  release  time  for 
the  researchers.  It  is  targeted  to  receive 
$2  million  through  Breakthrough. 

The  centre  will  earn  its  way  through 
contracts  with  governments  and  profes- 
sional organizations,  Lowy  said.  This 
month  he  hopes  to  find  out  if  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Health  is  prepared  to 
give  it  a grant  to  investigate  issues  such 
as  funding,  access  to  health  care  and  the 
impact  of  quality  care  on  government 
resources. 

The  bioethics  centre  would  have  been 
the  right  place  to  analyze  the  question 
of  abortion,  Lowy  said.  He  thinks  the 
federal  government  should  have  inves- 
tigated the  ethical  implications  of  the 
proposed  abortion  legislation  before 
introducing  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sumner  has  analyzed  the  topic  in  his  book 
Abortion  and  Moral  Theory  and  the  centre 
could  have  prepared  a comprehensive 
report  in  a couple  of  months. 
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While  the  bioethics) 
centre  at  U of  T focuses  on 
teaching  and  research,  the 
clinical  ethics  centre  at 
Sunnybrook  functions  as  a 
resource  facility  for  medi- 
cal staff.  It  is  one  of  five 
centres  in  Canada  with  a 
bioethicist  on  staff.  Meslin 
has  filled  the  job  for  20 
months  and  said  it  has  been 
a challenge  to  translate  the 
language  of  philosophy  and 
ethics  into  one  that  can  be 
used  and  understood  by 
health  care  workers. 

His  job  has  three  aspects. 

As  an  educator  he  gives 
lectures,  seminars  and 
workshops.  As  a researcher 
he  tries  to  address  ethical 
issues  before  a policy  or  a 
law  has  been  adopted.  His 
third  role  as  a consultant  is 
the  most  difficult  one 
"because  I am  expected  to 
give  an  answer." 

It  is  in  this  capacity  that 
he  deals  with  professionals 
such  as  social  workers, 
nurses  and  physicians  who 
come  to  the  clinical  ethics 
centre  not  only  to  under- 
stand a problem  but  also  to 
ask  what  the  decision 
should  be  and  who  should 
make  it. 

"My  answer  is  often 
framed  in  terms  of  a ques- 
tion and  that  can  be  frus- 
trating," Meslin  said.  “I  have 
to  be  able  to  provide  those  with  whom 
I'm  consulting  with  some  skills  of  their 
own  for  resolving  problems  because  I 
won't  be  here  all  the  time.  I try  to  be  but 
this  is  a 1,200-bed  hospital  with  4,000 
staff,  and  when  you  multiply  the  two, 
you  get  a lot  of  potential  ethical  issues." 

Euthanasia 

Meslin,  the  researcher,  would  like  to 
see  a comprehensive  investigation  of 
euthanasia.  "I  don't  think  we  will  make 
it  through  the  1990s  without  a celebrated 
case  that  goes  to  one  of  the  provincial 
or  Canadian  supreme  courts.  The  public 
should  be  aware  of  this  in  advance.” 

To  set  the  discussion  in  motion,  he 
and  Professor  Rory  Fisher  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Medicine  and  Family  & Com- 
munity Medicine  published  a paper  in 
the  Jan.  1 edition  of  the  Canadian  Medi- 
cal Association  Journal  entited  “Should 
Living  Wills  be  Legalized?" 

Living  wills  permit  patients  to  state 
their  wish  to  die  without  being  subjected 
to  aggressive  use  of  medication  or  tech- 
nological support.  Already  living  wills 
have  been  made  legal  documents  in  38 
US  states.  Fisher  and  Meslin  conclude  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion in  Canada  for  something  that  is 
essentially  a medical  and  ethical  prob- 
lem. "Living  wills  can  serve  as  an  impor- 
tant guide  and  a means  of  better  com- 
munication of  patients'  wishes  to  phy- 
sicians and  families.  Only  if  other  meas- 
ures fail  should  living  wills  be  made  le- 
gal documents." 

Clinical  ethics  centres  are  still  rare,  but 
most  hospitals  have  ethics  committees. 
In  fact,  to  receive  their  accreditation, 
hospitals  across  Canada  are  encouraged 
to  establish  these  bodies,  said  Dr.  John 
Senn,  director  of  the  clinical  ethics  centre 
and  chair  of  Sunnybrook's  research  eth- 
ics and  hospital  ethics  committees. 

The  hospital  ethics  committee  is 
composed  of  nurses,  physicians,  a law- 
yer (not  associated  with  the  hospital), 
patient  representative,  social  worker, 
pastoral  care  worker  and  spokesperson 
for  the  community  at  large.  It  reports  to 
the  president  of  the  hospital,  and  gener- 
ally it  is  through  the  president  that  health 
care  workers  receive  committee  access. 

The  committee  meets  once  a month. 
Members  do  not  always  agree  on  the  best 
way  to  handle  an  issue,  said  Senn,  but 
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they  take  the  time  to  discuss  the  mai 
until  consensus  is  reached.  Typically 
ethicists,  they  do  not  answer  questio 
directly  but  try  to  form  their  respons 
in  terms  of  a policy. 

For  example,  if  a patient  wants  a ci 
tain  kind  of  treatment  that  physicia 
say  will  be  of  no  benefit,  the  commitf 
will  look  at  the  existing  policy  and  pi 
haps  rewrite  it.  That  way  it  doesn't  sinj 
out  a particular  patient.  "It  is  easier 
have  a policy  to  limit  treatment  and  e 
cessive  use,"  Senn  said. 

Not  everyone  favours  institution 
ethics  committees.  In  an 
article  in  Hastings  Center 
Report  four  years  ago, 

Mark  Siegler,  director  of 
the  Center  for  Clinical 
Medical  Ethics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  said 
that  some  physicians  may 
abdicate  their  medical  re- 
sponsibility by  delegating 
difficult  clinical-ethical 
decisions  to  such  bodies. 

"In  contrast  to  individ- 
ual physicians,  commit- 
tees lack  specific  medical 
knowledge,  have  not 
been  trained  in  the  ethic  of  caring,  ha 
little  responsibility  or  accountability  f 
decisions,  and  have  not  been  sanction 
by  the  patient  to  make  such  decisior 
Thus  to  delegate  decision  making  to 
[committee]  may  be  unethical  for  ph 
sicians  and  hospitals,"  Siegler  said 

Often  the  worries  that  are  voiced  abo 
ethics  intruding  on  medical  decisic 
making  have  some  merit  if  ethicists 
ethics  committees  pretend  to  have  t 
pertise  in  what  is  right  or  wrong,  Mesl 
said.  "Ethics  committees  don't  have  th 
expertise  any  more  than  any  other  pi 
son  might  have." 

Foundation 

It  is  easy  for  an  outsider  to  get  lost 
the  maze  of  legal,  medical,  philosopl 
cal  and  theological  language  that  gW 
bioethics  its  foundation.  Surely  in  all  tl 
the  bottom  line  is  the  best  interest 
the  patient?  , 

"It  may  not  be,"  said  Meslin.  "It  s 
[bottom  line]  and  that's  the  proble 
Another  could  be  'the  best  decision  ouj 
to  be  made,'  or  'what's  best  for  patii 
care?'  1 think  there  are  a number  of  d 
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Report  of  the 

Presidential  Advisory  Committee 

on  Tuition  Fees* 

March  30, 1990 


Preface 

In  the  fall  of  1989,  President  G.  E. 
Connell  established  the  President’s 
Advisory  Committee  on  Tuition  Fees, 
with  the  following  terms  of  reference: 

• To  review  the  background 
information  and  analyses  relevant 
to  tuition  fee  policy  in  Ontario, 
with  specific  reference  to  the  report 
for  the  Council  of  Universities  by 
Professor  David  Stager,  Focus  on 
Fees', 

• To  promote  discussion  of  these 
issues  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
community; 

• To  advise  the  President  on 
positions  that  might  be  taken 
forward  to  the  Governing  Council. 

Following  consultation  with 
principals  and  deans,  as  well  as 
student  constituencies,  President 
Connell  invited  a number  of 
individuals  to  serve  on  the 
Committee.  The  membership  of  the 
Committee  as  it  was  established  is 
attached  as  Appendix  A.  By  intention, 
the  Committee  was  constituted  to 
have  a significant  student 
representation. 

The  Committee  held  two 
organizational  meetings,  discussed 
the  “Stager  Report”  ( Focus  on  Fees ) 
with  Professor  Stager,  and  agreed  to 
concentrate  initial  considerations  on 
issues  related  to  full-time 
undergraduate  domestic  fees,  to 
direct  its  considerations  primarily 
toward  provincial  policies,  to  hold  a 
public  forum  on  each  of  the  three 
campuses,  and  to  focus  its 
consultations  on  four  questions: 

What  factors  affect  access  to 
university? 

Should  there  be  changes  in  the 
relationship  between  the  private 
and  public  share  of  support  of  costs 
of  university  education? 

How  can  tuition  costs  be  financed? 

Should  tuition  fees  be  proportional 
to  program  costs? 


*Some  charts  and  graphs  included  in 
the  original  text  of  this  report  are 
omitted  in  this  Supplement. 


Of  these  questions,  which  occupied 
the  Committee  throughout  its 
continuing  deliberations,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  one  related  to 
accessibility  and  student  aid  became 
the  central  issue.  It  is  fairly  clear  that 
the  general  policy  on  accessibility  has 
major  support  within  the  University, 
although  there  is  variation  on  how 
“accessibility”  should  be  defined.  Any 
return  to  a policy  which  would 
reserve  access  to  universities  for  an 
established  elite  would  not  receive 
support  in  this  University 
community. 

Subsequent  to  the  three  public 
forums  — not  well  attended  on  any 
campus  but  each  involving  extensive 
exchanges  with  those  attending  — 
the  Committee  met  several  times  to 
deliberate  the  issues  and  consider  the 
advice  it  should  give  regarding  tuition 
policy.  At  one  of  these  meetings, 
Elizabeth  Deichert  from  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  discussed 
with  the  Committee  the  Ministry s 
current  review  of  student  assistance 
programs. 

In  addition  to  advice  received  from 
Professor  Stager,  a significant 
contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
Committee,  and  to  this  report,  has 
been  made  by  the  Acting  Assistant 
Vice  President  (Planning),  Mr.  Martin 
England,  and  his  staff.  In  addition  to 
President  Connell  and  Mrs.  Van 
Fossen,  the  active  membership  of  the 
Committee  in  discussions  of  recent 
weeks  and  in  the  preparation  of  this 
report  has  principally  included  the 
following  individuals:  Rob  Behboodi, 
Gwen  Chapman,  Rachel  Grasham, 
Glenn  Loney,  Richard  Martin,  Barry 
McCartan,  Nigel  Moses,  Jovita  Nagy, 
David  Neelands,  Alexander  Reford, 
Paul  Selick,  Karel  Swift1,  Jack 
Wayne,  Peter  Wright,  and  Melissa 
Young. 

I.  Introduction 

(i)  Present  status  of  fees 
policy  in  Ontario: 

The  assumption  on  which  the  present 
funding  policy  and  the  operating 
grants  formula  are  based  is  that  the 
basic  operating  income  (BOI)  of  an 
institution  will  be  equivalent  to,  and 
therefore  meet,  the  costs  of  programs, 
and  enrolments  in  them,  summed  on 
an  institutional  basis.  In  recognition 


that  the  costs  of  programs  are  not 
alike,  the  operating  grants  formula  is 
based  in  part  on  an  assignment  of 
particular  weights  to  categories  of 
programs.  The  weights  assigned  are  a 
representation  of  relative  costs.  Thus 
enrolments  in  engineering  and 
medicine  “earn”  more  “basic  income 
unit”  (BIU)  entitlement  than  do 
enrolments  in  general  arts  courses. 

Over  time  the  assumption  that  the 
basic  operating  income  will  be 
equivalent  to  basic  institutional  costs 
has  ceased  to  represent  reality.  The 
Ontario  Council  on  University  Affairs 
(OCUA),  whose  mandate  is  to  advise 
the  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  regarding  the  programs 
and  requirements  of  the  university 
system,  annually  estimates  the  costs 
borne  by  universities,  taking  into 
account  enrolment  growth,  and 
recommends  a blend  of  grant  plus  fee 
income.  Through  much  of  the  1970’s 
OCUA’s  advice  was  heeded.  But  since 
1978,  the  government  has  not  once 
adopted  OCUA’s  advice;  the  effects  on 
university  revenues  are  shown  in 
Table  1.  The  past  two  decades  have 
been  times  of  constraint  in  higher 
education  generally  in  North 
America,  but  the  position  of  Ontario’s 
universities  compared  to  public 
universities  in  American  jurisdictions 
has  declined  more  rapidly. 

There  is  widespread  consensus  that 
the  Ontario  university  system  is 
underfunded  by  at  least  $506  million. 
Ontario  now  provides  less  support  to 
universities  than  do  most  other 
provinces.  In  the  past  decade,  a 
number  of  public  reports  and 
statements  have  corroborated  the  fact 
of  underfunding  and  recommended 
remedial  action  by  the  government. 
These  have  included 
recommendations  from  the  OCUA, 
the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities, 
the  government’s  own  “Fisher 
Committee”  (1981)  and  “Bovey 
Commission”  (1985),  and  such  public 
statements  as  have  been  made  by  the 
current  Premier  of  Ontario  himself, 
the  Honorable  David  Peterson. 

In  1980-81,  the  operating  grants 
formula  provided  some  flexibility  to 
universities  in  reference  to  tuition 
fees.  Although  the  formula  fee  was  to 
be  controlled  by  being  indexed  to  the 
rate  of  increases  in  the  formula  grant, 
universities  were  to  be  allowed  to 


charge  tuition  fees  at  110%  of  the 
formula  fee.  By  1982-83,  all 
universities  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  10%  latitude  in  setting  fees.  From 
1983  onward,  fees  have  risen  only  at 
the  rate  at  which  grants  are 
increased.  In  1987-88,  an  additional 
three  per  cent  increase  represented 
no  net  benefit  to  the  universities,  as 
it  represented  a folding-in  of 
incidental  fees  formerly  charged 
separately  by  the  universities. 

(ii)  The  last  formal  University 
of  Toronto  review  of  fee 
policy 

The  last  occasion  on  which  the 
University  formally  reviewed  tuition 
fee  policy  was  in  the  preparation  of 
its  brief  to  The  Commission  on  the 
Future  Development  of  the 
Universities  of  Ontario,  the  “Bovey 
Commission”.  The  University’s 
submission  proposed  a revised  fee 
schedule  and  reorganized  program 
weights,  involving  no  increase  in  fees 
for  most  university  programs  to 
which  students  are  admitted  directly 
from  secondary  school,  but  proposing 
higher  fees  for  second-entry 
professional,  second  entry  clinical 
health  science,  and  doctoral  stream 
groups.  A new  fee  was  proposed  for 
medical  and  dental  interns. 

The  proposal  would  have  provided 
that  overall  fee  income  would  rise  for 
universities,  but  that  the  basic 
system  for  determining  fees  would 
remain  in  place.  The  Bovey 
Commission  recommended  the 
proposal  to  government,  but  the 
government  of  the  time  did  not  act  on 
the  advice  of  its  own  commission,  nor 
has  the  present  government. 

The  Advisory  Committee  has 
reviewed  tuition  policy  anew,  and 
makes  a recommendation  (below)  for 
a differentiation  of  fees  by  programs 
which  represents  a proposed  change 
in  the  position  submitted  to  the 
Bovey  Commission. 


1 Ms  Swift  as  Acting  Registrar  replaced  the 
Registrar,  D.W.  Lang  after  February  1, 
1990. 
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(iii)  Current  fee  levels 

Table  2 attached,  provides  the 
schedule  of  tuition  fees  expected  to  be 
in  place  at  the  University  of  Ibronto 
in  1990-91.  The  table  compares  the 
University  fee  with  the  1990  formula 
fee  levels.  In  Arts  and  Science,  as  a 
major  example,  the  formula  fee  is  set 
at  $1450,  and  the  University  tuition 
fee  for  1990-91  is  $1640,  a difference 
of  13.1%.  That  is,  undergraduate  arts 
and  science  fees  are  13.1%  higher 
than  the  formula  fee.  The  increase  in 
fee  levels  over  1989-90  is  7.9%,  or 
$120.  As  a general  pattern,  fee  levels 
for  undergraduate  first-entry 
professional  programs  are  not 
dramatically  higher  than  are  those  in 
Arts  and  Science,  although  those  in 
Architecture  and  Landscape 
Architecture,  and  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  now  exceed  $1700. 
Second-entry  professional,  clinical 
health  science  and  graduate 
programs  all  have  higher  fees  in 
relation  to  arts  and  science2.  Fee 
levels  and  fee  increases  at  the 
University  of  Ibronto  are  generally 
close  to  the  norm  for  the  Ontario 
system;  access  to  universities  in 
Ontario  has  not  been  limited  by 
significant  differentiation  of  fees 
among  universities. 

Table  3 aggregates  the  1988-89 
sources  of  University  operating 
income.  Provincial  grants  constitute 
80.7%  of  operating  income.  In  this 
tabulation,  fees  income  is  shown  to  be 
15.7%  of  total  operating  income 
(formula  grants,  plus  all  other 
operating  revenue  sources).  By 
comparison,  fees  constitute  18.5%  of 
operating  revenue  for  the  Ontario 
system  as  a whole. 

(iv)  Current  deliberations 

At  present  there  is  a widespread 
interest  in  the  issue  of  tuition  fees 
policy,  on  the  part  of  universities  and 
the  media  (as  indicated  by  the 
number  of  articles  in  newspapers  and 
magazines).  In  1989  a number  of 
developments  spoke  to  the  priority 
given  the  issue  by  universities.  The 
Council  of  Chairmen  of  Ontario 
Universities  prepared  a case  for 
deregulation  of  tuition  fees  in  Ontario 
universities.  Queen’s  University 
issued  a specific  proposal,  “Ontario’s 
Universities:  A Proposed  Blueprint 
for  Action”,  for  a modification  of  the 
funding  system  which  included  a 
once-only  adjustment  of  each 
student’s  fees  by  $125,  over  a five 
year  period,  and  a nine-year  phasing 
in  of  government  contributions  based 
on  a 3:1  match  of  student 
contributions.  The  Queen’s  “Blue- 
print” was  formally  recommended  by 
COU.  However,  the  University  of 
Toronto  withheld  its  support  for  the 
“Blueprint”,  pending  the  thorough 
review  of  tuition  policy  and 
consultation  within  the  University 
community  which  constitute  the 
background  to  this  report.  At  this 
point,  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
government  on  either  proposal. 

Also  in  1989  there  was  published  a 
very  thorough  study  of  tuition  fees 
policy,  commissioned  by  COU  from 
Professor  David  Stager.  The  “Stager 
Report”  has  assisted  universities’ 
deliberations  on  fees  policy,  and  has 
provided  a major  focus  for  the 
deliberations  of  the  Presidential 
Advisory  Committee. 

2 Differential  fee  levels  for  foreign  students  are 
set  quite  separately  from  the  determination  of 
fees  for  programs,  and  are  significantly  higher, 
ranging  in  1990-91  as  high  as  $10,000. 


(v)  Stager  Report 

Contrary  to  some  of  the  publicity  it 
has  received,  the  Stager  Report, 

Focus  on  Fees,  Alternative  Policies  for 
University  Tuition  Fees,  did  not 
advocate  particular  policies,  but 
examined  the  basic  issues  of  fees 
policy.  However,  in  some  respects,  it 
has  given  reason  to  question  some  of 
the  commonly  held  beliefs  about  the 
tight  relationship  of  accessibility  and 
tuition  fees. 

The  Stager  Report  described  the 
history  of  fees  policy  in  Ontario,  the 
experiences  of  tuition  fees  policies  in 
other  jurisdictions  (including  the 
United  States),  and  examined 
alternative  models  for  fees  policy. 
Among  the  many  issues  taken  up  in 
the  Report,  those  which  have  been 
central  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
Presidential  Advisory  Committee  are 
the  relationship  of  tuition  fees  to  the 
provincial  policy  of  universal  access  to 
university  education,  the  relationship 
of  fee  levels  to  student  demand  for 
university  education,  the  linking  of 
fee  levels  with  program  costs,  the 
linking  of  fee  levels  with  anticipated 
future  income  benefits,  and  the 
contingent  repayment  of  student 
loans. 

In  general,  the  Stager  Report 
supports  a view,  shared  by  other 
studies  to  which  the  Committee  has 
had  recourse,  that  the  relationship 
between  fee  levels  and  student 
demand  is  not  necessarily  the  major 
factor  in  determining  levels  of 
participation  in  university  education. 
A number  of  other  factors 
significantly  influence  university 
participation  — especially  family 
attitudes,  school  and  community 
environment,  and  other  socio- 
economic factors  — more  than  do  fee 
levels  or  university  entrance 
requirements.  There  is  evidence  that 
these  other  factors,  by  limiting  an 
interest  in  participation,  may  be  the 
major  constraint  on  accessibility. 

The  Stager  Report’s  examination  of 
the  relationship  of  fee  levels  to  the 
differential  costs  of  programs  was 
associated  with  the  possibility  of 
modelling  fees  policy  in  terms  of  the 
real  costs  of  a student’s  education, 
understanding  that  the  real  costs  of 
programs  vary  widely.  The  Advisory 
Committee  has  examined  this  issue, 
considering  whether  setting  fees 
differentially  by  program  may  guide 
student  choices  among  programs. 

The  Stager  Report  also  pointed  to  the 
possibility  of  setting  fees  at  levels  in 
accordance  with  anticipated  future 
earnings.  Thus,  a decision  to  set 
medical  school  fees  at  higher  levels 
would  be  associated  less  with  the 
actual  cost  of  the  program  than  with 
what  graduates  of  the  program  might 
be  expected  to  earn  when 
professionally  established.  Because  it 
can  be  argued  that  students  in  high- 
cost  programs  may  carry  into  their 
professional  careers  a higher  burden 
of  debt,  this  issue  brings  into  higher 
relief  the  issue  of  student  assistance, 
and,  in  turn,  the  possibility  of  basing 
repayment  of  student  loans  on 
income-sensitive  criteria,  as  has  been 
done  in  Australia  and  several 
jurisdictions  in  the  United  States. 

(vi)  Existing  student 
assistance  programs 

The  Stager  Report  recognized,  as 
the  Committee  has,  that  fees  policies 


cannot  be  discussed  apart  from  the 
requirements  for  student  assistance. 
These  concerns  are  taken  up  in  II.  1 
below,  but  centre  on  the  assumption 
that  as  fee  levels  rise  so  also  should 
levels  of  support  for  student 
assistance. 

• Government  Assistance 

For  Ontario  university  students,  the 
main  program  of  assistance  is  the 
Ontario  Student  Assistance  Program 
(OSAP).  For  full-time  students, 

OSAP  includes  three  plans;  the 
Ontario  Study  Grant  Plan;  the 
Canada  Student  Loan  Plan,  which  is 
federally  funded  but  awarded 
through  the  Province;  and  the 
Ontario  Student  Loan  Plan.  The 
important  features  of  OSAP  include: 

• The  provision  of  grant  assistance 
to  students  in  their  first  eight 
terms  of  post-secondary  study. 
Students  who  do  not  apply  or  do 
not  qualify  for  grants  during  this 
initial  period  nevertheless  exhaust 
their  eligibility. 

• The  segregation  of  students  into 
three  basic  eligibility  groups,  each 
having  its  own  criteria,  assessment 
methodology  and  grant  maxima. 
Group  A (‘dependent’)  students  are 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  their 
parents’,  as  well  as  their  own, 
resources.  Such  a student  from  a 
low-income  family  may  receive  a 
maximum  of  $5,000  in  grant 
assistance,  supplemented  by  loan. 
The  following  examples,  based  on  a 
family  with  two  children,  one  of 
whom  attends  university  and  lives 
away  from  home,  illustrate  the 
effect  of  parental  income  on  the 
OSAP  award: 


Combined 

Parental 

Income 

OSAP 

Award 

Grant 

Loan 

$15,000 

$6,375 

$5,000 

$1,375 

$35,000 

$4,200 

$2,800 

$1,400 

$50,000 

$400 

— 

$400 

• Students  qualify  as  ‘independent’ 
for  grants  after  working  full-time 
for  three  years,  or  completing  four 
years  of  post-secondary  education. 
The  latter  are  eligible  for  loan 
assistance  only.  Those  who  are 
eligible  for  grants  may  receive  a 
maximum  of  $3,500  per  year. 

• Students  beyond  the  grant 
eligibility  period  may  receive 
maximum  loan  assistance  of  $105 
per  week  from  a Canada  Student 
Loan,  and  $900  per  term  from  an 
Ontario  Student  Loan.  Thus  the 
typical  maximum  loan  amounts  to 
about  $5,400  per  year,  which  falls 
at  least  $2,000  short  of  the 
student’s  costs. 

For  OSAP  pmposes,  full-time  study  is 
defined  as  a courseload  of  at  least  60 
per  cent.  Canada  Student  Loans 
remain  interest-free  and  non- 
repayable only  for  as  long  as  a 
student  meets  this  definition.  Ontario 
Student  Loans,  however,  may  be 
awarded  to  part-time  students,  and 
no  repayment  is  required  as  long  as 
the  borrower  maintains  a courseload 
of  at  least  20  per  cent.  The 
assessment  of  costs  for  part-time 
students  is  based  on  proration 
according  to  courseload;  the  result  is 
that,  while  they  are  theoretically 
eligible  for  provincial  assistance,  few 
part-time  students  receive  aid.  The 
Ontario  Special  Bursary  Plan,  which 
covers  direct  educational  costs 
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(tuition,  books,  transportation, 
childcare)  generally  assists  part-time 
students  whose  living  costs  are 
covered  by  social  assistance  benefits, 
for  example  family  benefits  or 
vocational  rehabilitation  allowance. 
The  employed,  low-income  part-time 
student  has  little  access  to 
government  student  aid. 

In  1988-89,  the  Province  spent 
$78,260,000  on  grants  to  students  at 
Ontario  universities.  This 
expenditure  was  approximately  half 
of  the  total  grant  budget;  the 
remainder  is  directed  to  community 
colleges,  proprietary  schools  and  non- 
Ontario  Canadian  institutions. 

• University  Bursaries 

The  University  and  its  federated 
colleges,  through  both  operating 
income  and  endowments,  provide 
financial  assistance  to  undergraduate 
students.  Bursaries  are  intended  to 
supplement  government  aid,  and 
typically  range  in  value  from  $200  to 
$1,500,  depending  on  need.  Part-time 
students  have  equal  access  to 
bursaries.  In  1988-89,  the  total  value 
of  bursaries  awarded  was  $880,000. 

II.  Issues 

1.  Student  assistance 

In  discussing  student  assistance 
policy,  members  of  the  Presidential 
Advisory  Committee  exposed  a 
collective  concern  about  the  adequacy 
of  the  OSAP  program  quite  apart 
from  the  association  with  tuition  fees, 
and  are  committed  to  support  reform 
of  the  program  regardless  of  fee  levels. 

The  Committee  was  concerned  about 
several  aspects  of  the  OSAP  program, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  part- 
time  students  — constituting  an 
increasingly  large  proportion  of  the 
student  population  — are  severely 
disadvantaged  in  terms  of  their 
access  to  tax-supported  student 
assistance.  The  Committee 
believes  that  the  Ministry  should 
consider  an  entirely  separate 
assistance  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  part-time  students. 

Among  other  matters,  the  Committee 
considered  at  length  the  issue  of 
connecting  student  aid  with  parental 
income  on  the  expectation  that 
parents  would  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  their  children’s  education.  Some 
might  argue  that  each  individual 
student  should  be  treated  as  an 
independent  participant  in  higher 
education,  receiving  the  benefits  and 
assuming  the  responsibilities  those 
benefits  entail.  The  Committee 
concluded,  however,  that  in  the 
present  circumstances,  social  equity 
seems  to  require  family  income  be 
considered  as  one  factor  in  allocating 
student  aid  resources. 

Determining  a realistic  level  of 
expected  parental  support,  however, 
is  not  an  easy  matter.  The  Committee 
was  impressed  by  two  points  in  this 
regard.  First,  changing  social  and 
demographic  patterns  in  Ontario  and 
throughout  Canada  mean  that  family 
relationships  vary  widely  and  cannot 
realistically  be  expected  to  conform  to 
one  or  two  easy  models.  A student  aid 
program  designed  to  serve  the  people 
of  Ontario  must  be  flexible  enough  to 
accommodate  this  variety  without 
penalizing  students  for  reflecting 
present-day  social  realities. 


Second,  this  is  especially  true  in 
extreme  situations.  The  Committee 
often  heard  of  students  whose  parents 
do  not  support  their  children’s 
education  in  ways  expected  by  OSAP. 
Whether  parents  have  an  adequate 
income  by  OSAP  standards  but  refuse 
to  contribute,  or  have  an  income  that 
would  qualify  their  child  for  sufficient 
support  but  refuse  entirely  to 
cooperate  with  the  OSAP  program, 
the  result  is  the  same:  the  student  is 
independent  de  facto  without  the 
benefit  of  being  classified 
“independent”  by  the  program.  A 
realistic  student  aid  program  must 
provide  adequately  for  students  in 
such  common  but  extreme  positions. 

The  problems  with  the  existing 
structure  of  OSAP  for  undergraduate 
students  are  related  to  these  assumed 
levels  of  parental  support  and  to  the 
unrealistically  low  living  costs  which 
are  allowed  in  the  assessment  of 
need.  Given  that  students  at  the 
University  of  Tbronto  come  from 
disparate  socio-economic 
backgrounds,  it  would  be  misleading 
to  describe  one  typical  OSAP 
applicant.  Instead  several  examples 
serve  to  illustrate  the  urgent  need  for 
improvements  in  the  program. 

The  following  cases  are  based  on 
actual  1989-90  applications  for 
assistance.  In  each,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  student  is  enrolled  in  five  full 
courses  in  Arts  and  Science,  has  no 
significant  assets  or  part-time 
earnings  other  than  summer  savings 
of  $1,120,  and  that  the  parents’  only 
asset  is  home  equity  of  $120,000. 

Example  A:  The  student’s  father 
receives  a disability  pension  of 
$741  per  month  while  the  mother 
is  not  employed  outside  the  home. 
Living  at  home,  the  student  would 
receive  a grant  $2,970  and  loan  of 
$805.  Living  away  from  home,  the 
same  student  would  receive  $5,000 
in  grant  and  $945  in  loan.  In  the 
latter  situation,  after  tuition  fees 
and  books  had  been  covered,  the 
student  would  have  about  $4,700 
(about  $116  per  week)  to  cover  all 
living  costs  and  incidental 
expenses  during  the  school  year. 

Example  B:  Both  parents  work 
and  earn  a combined  annual 
income  of  $32,550.  If  the  student  is 
living  at  home,  the  OSAP  award 
will  consist  of  $2,445  in  loan  — 
there  is  no  grant  assistance.  Living 
away  from  home,  the  same  student 
will  receive  $2,270  in  grant  and 
$3,045  in  loan.  Under  the  parental 
contribution  assessment  for 
Ontario  Study  Grant,  the  parents 
of  this  student  are  expected  to 
contribute  approximately  $2,200 
toward  their  child’s  education. 
Because  the  expectation  in  the 
loan  assessment  is  lower  ($630), 
loan  assistance  compensates.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
student,  whose  family  income  falls 
well  below  the  median  income  in 
Ontario,  will  complete  an 
undergraduate  degree  with  a debt- 
load of  at  least  $12,000. 

Example  C:  With  one  parent 
employed,  the  family  income  is 
$51,525.  The  grant  assessment 
assumes  a parental  contribution  of 
$7,825;  the  expectation  in  the  loan 
assessment,  while  lower,  is  still 
sufficient  to  meet  all  of  the 
student’s  costs.  On  the  basis  that 
the  student  lives  away  from  home, 
the  total  costs,  including  fees, 


books  and  living  costs,  are  assessed 
at  about  $7,000.  This  example  may 
appear  to  be  equitable,  but  in 
reality  there  are  many  families  at 
this  income  level  who  do  not  have 
$7,000  in  annual  disposable 
income,  or  about  $30,000  in 
savings,  to  cover  their  child’s 
undergraduate  education. 

As  suggested  by  these  and  other 
examples,  the  determination  of 
income  levels  for  the  purpose  of 
calculating  amounts  of  required 
parental  support  can  be  severely 
inequitable  in  the  circumstances  of 
individual  students  and  their 
families.  In  metropolitan  Tbronto, 
where  the  cost  of  living  is 
significantly  higher  than  in  other 
regions,  the  determination  of  a level 
of  adequate  support  at  times  falls 
short  of  reality.  In  its  consultations  on 
the  three  campuses,  the  Committee 
heard  a number  of  stories  about 
students  who  “fall  through  the 
cracks”  in  the  determinations  of 
eligibility  for  assistance.  Among  the 
several  criticisms  of  the  OSAP/OGS 
programs  the  Committee  has 
discussed,  this  issue  has  assumed  a 
considerable  importance.  The 
Committee  believes  that  one  major 
improvement  needed  in  the  OSAP 
program  is  to  build  in  more  flexible 
income  sensitivity  than  the  program 
now  achieves.  Not  only  the 
government,  but  also  the  University 
for  its  own  assistance  programs, 
should  examine  alternative  models 
for  determining  financial  need. 

The  Committee  also  discussed  at 
length  the  extent  to  which  provincial 
assistance  is  provided  as  loans  which 
must  be  repaid,  and  how  they  must 
be  repaid.  It  was  impressed  with  the 
advantages  of  income-sensitive 
repayment  loan  plans  as  these  have 
been  put  into  place  in  other  countries 
and  institutions.  If  such  a plan  were 
to  be  adopted  in  Ontario,  it  would 
mean  that  each  generation  of 
students  would  finance  its  own 
education,  and  it  would  enable 
students  to  be  independent  of  parents 
who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
support  them  in  their  studies.  The 
burden  of  debt  would  rest  only  upon 
those  who  were  able  to  sustain  the 
burden. 

Such  a plan  would  need  to  be  linked 
to  the  federal  tax  system.  It  would, 
therefore,  require  the  cooperation  of 
federal  and  provincial  government. 
The  design  and  implementation  of 
such  a system  could  require  several 
years.  The  need  for  improvement  in 
university  funding  and  student  aid  is, 
however,  very  pressing.  Thus  the 
establishment  of  an  income-sensitive 
repayment  loan  plan  must  be 
regarded  as  a long  term  goal,  but  the 
Committee  urges  both  levels  of 
government  to  explore  such 
proposals. 

The  Committee,  indeed,  considered  a 
specific  proposal  for  repayment  of 
bursaries  to  which  the  Committee  is 
sympathetic  in  principle,  but  which 
for  greatest  effectiveness  in  the 
province  at  large  would  require  that 
authority  for  student  assistance  be 
devolved  to  universities.  Each 
university  would  then  institute 
programs  in  which  all  assistance 
would  be  regarded  as  loan  assistance 
repayable  on  reasonable  terms,  and 
thus  regenerate  the  capital  for 
assistance  programs  ongoing.  Among 
other  purposes,  the  plan  would 
encourage  alumni  to  be  aware  of  the 


social  investment  in  their  own 
education  and  to  consider  the  need  to 
assist  those  who  follow  them  into 
university.  The  Committee  recognizes 
considerable  merit  in  the  proposal  but 
does  not  formally  recommend  it  to  the 
Province  because  the  feasibility  of  the 
assumptions  on  which  it  is  based 
remain  to  be  fully  tested.  However,  the 
idea  is  recommended  to  the  University 
(see  III.  University  of  Toronto 
Considerations,  below)  for 
consideration  in  reference  to  the 
bursary  funds  which  the  University 
provides. 

The  following  are  the  basic  principles 
which  the  Committee  belieues  should 
govern  student  financial  assistance 
from  the  provincial  and  federal 
governments: 

• Financial  aid  awards  should 
fully  reflect  increases  in  tuition 
fees.  Not  only  should  the  total 
amount  of  fees  be  included  in 
the  assessment  of  costs,  but  also 
ceilings  on  grant  and  loan 
assistance  should  be  adjusted 
accordingly. 

• The  costs  used  in  the 
assessment  of  student  need 
should  be  realistic  and  reflect 
regional  differences.  Student 
aid  ceilings  should  be  adjusted 
or  eliminated  to  ensure  that  the 
assessed  need  is  met. 

• Student  loan  repayment 
schedules  should  be  made  more 
sensitive  to  income,  with  longer 
repayment  periods  allowed 
where  necessary.  Student 
borrowers  should  be  provided, 
at  least  annually,  with  full  and 
realistic  information  about 
their  current  level  of 
indebtedness  and  the  probable 
cost  of  borrowing. 

• Although  parents  should  be 
expected  to  continue  to  assume 
a share  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  costs  of  their  children’s  first 
eight  terms  of  post-secondary 
study,  both  the  criteria  for 
establishing  dependence/ 
independence  and  the 
assessment  of  the  contribution, 
should  be  reviewed  and 
rationalized  to  reflect  current 
economic  and  social  conditions. 
University  administrators  of 
government  aid  should  have  the 
authority  to  exercise  discretion 
to  allocate  funds  directly  in 
exceptional  situations.  For  low- 
income  families,  a simplified 
means  test  such  as  has  been 
adopted  in  the  U.S.  should  be 
considered.3 

• The  grant  eligibility  limits 
within  the  Ontario  Student 
Assistance  Program  should  be 
reviewed.  If  the  existing  eight- 
term  limit  is  necessary  for 
reasons  of  budget  or  social 
equity,  students  should  be 
allowed  greater  flexibility  in 
choosing  to  apply  the  grant 
funding  for  which  they  may 
qualify  to  any  stage  of  their 
post-secondary  education. 


3 For  low-income  families,  many  of  the 
financial  questions  asked  on  the  standard 
student  assistance  application  are  irrelevant. 
More  importantly,  the  complex  nature  of  the 
standard  form  may  deter  parents  who  are 
disadvantaged  by  poor  education  or  language 
skills  from  cooperating  in  the  application 
process. 


Further,  the  Committee  supports  the 
following  proposition: 

• Any  substantial  increment  in 
fee  revenue  over  and  above 
present  practice  should  be  tied 
directly  or  indirectly  to 
improvement  in  student 
assistance  programs. 

2.  Tuition  Fee  Levels 
Assumptions: 

The  Committee  developed  its  views 
on  tuition  fee  policy  with  agreement 
on  several  assumptions,  primary 
among  them  that  Ontario  should 
have  an  accessible  University 
system  of  high  quality  programs. 
Other  assumptions  underlying  the 
proposals  which  follow  are: 

• Given  present  and  foreseeable 
demand  for  participation  in 
universities,  the  pressure  of 
enrolments  on  universities’ 
operating  and  capital  costs 
will  be  a major  factor  limiting 
universities’  financial 
flexibility. 

• Government  grants  and 
student  fees  will  continue  to  be 
the  major  sources  of  university 
operating  revenues. 

• There  are  no  fundamental 
principles  by  which  the 
appropriate  proportion  of 
revenues  to  be  derived  from 
grants  and  fees  respectively 
can  be  determined.  It  is, 
therefore,  impossible  to  be 
definitive  about  what  the 
appropriate  public  and  private 
contributions  to  universities 
should  be.  Indeed,  if  universities’ 
requirements  were  well  met  by 
present  levels  of  public  and  private 
funding,  the  Committee  would  not 
see  as  unreasonable  the  present 
distribution  of  revenues  between 
grants  and  fees. 

Given  these  assumptions,  the 
Committee  considered  the  question, 
on  what  grounds  could,  or  should,  the 
University  of  Toronto  recommend  a 
change  in  provincial  tuition  policy 
which  would  lead  to  a higher 
proportion  of  income  derived  from 
fees?  Previous  studies,  including 
those  by  the  government’s  own 
commissions,  and  the  OCUA’s 
analyses  of  underfunding  have  made 
the  case  that  there  is  a vital  need  to 
maintain  the  strength  and  diversity 
of  the  universities  and  the  need  to 
assure  Ontario  students  that  their 
educational  experiences  will  be  of  the 
highest  global  standards.  Yet 
provincial  funding  levels  of  the  past 
decade  do  not  acknowledge  that  need 
or  provide  that  assurance. 

As  described  above  (Introduction, 
part  (i)  and  Table  1 attached),  the 
OCUA  each  year  conducts  a formal 
analysis  to  discover  what  level  of 
funding  increment  will  enable  the 
universities  to  “maintain  existing 
levels  of  service  and  accommodate 
expected  enrolment  increases”.  This 
analysis  has  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Council’s  annual  advice  to  the 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
with  regard  to  funding  levels.  This 
form  of  analysis  has  now  been 
conducted  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  the  soundness  of  the  approach 
has  not  been  challenged  by  the 
government. 
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There  is  a two-fold  reason  to  propose 
increases  in  fees:  as  a means  to 
compensate  for  the  inadequacies  of 
government  funding  over  the  past 
decade,  and  to  restore  the 
universities’  ability  to  provide  both 
accessibility  and  an  education  which 
can  respond  to  the  dramatic 
transformation  of  the  world’s 
technological  and  information 
gathering  processes. 

It  does  not  follow  that  fees  should  rise 
as  a means  to  supplant  government’s 
responsibility  for  high  quality 
education.  The  student  body  should 
not  accept  the  proposition  that  fees 
rise  progressively  as  a fraction  of  total 
revenue  if  it  meant  that  government 
grants  were  eroded  as  a proportion  of 
total  revenue.  That  would  suggest 
that  the  point  would  again  soon  be 
reached  where  no  improvement  in 
university  funding  and  operations 
could  be  achieved.  It  would  also  imply 
a significant  shift  in  government’s 
sense  of  its  responsibility  and 
accountability  for  the  university 
system. 

Based  on  its  agreement  on  the 
principle  of  government 
accountability  for  the  costs  of  the 
university  system,  the  Committee 
does  not  recommend  devolution 
of  responsibility  for  tuition  fees 
policy  to  the  universities. 

It  is,  then  a prerequisite  for  any 
upward  revision  of  fee  levels  to 
restore  the  financial  health  of 
universities,  that  the  government 
should  be  committed  to  a policy  which 
will  at  least  maintain  in  relative 
terms  a stable  financial  base. 

Our  proposals  are  based  on  the 
premise  that  government  will 
make  a commitment  each  year  to 
adopt  the  funding  advice  of 
OCUA  and  that  this  will  be  a 
precondition  for  any  increment 
in  tuition  fees  beyond  the 
standard  level  corresponding  to 
the  increment  in  the  grant 
portion  of  income  levels. 

If  this  commitment  were  made,  it 
follows  that  any  further 
commitment  in  fee  revenue  could 
be  used  by  the  universities  in 
positive  and  creative  ways  — not 
merely  to  compensate  for  lost 
grant  revenue  — to  improve  the 
educational  experience  of  our 
students. 

As  a first  priority,  a relatively  small 
part  of  this  incremental  revenue 
would  have  to  be  applied  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  offset  the 
additional  burden  of  expense 
resulting  from  the  fee  increase  for 
those  students  dependent  on  OSAP/ 
student  loans.  If  government  did  not 
take  the  further  step  of  creating 
improvements  in  the  OSAP  program, 
this  university  (and  doubtless  others) 
would  use  a portion  of  its  improved 
revenue  to  enhance  its  student 
assistance  programs.  The  balance 
could  be  applied  in  university 
operating  budgets  toward  creating 
improvements  in  programs  and  the 
learning  environment. 

The  Committee  examined  models 
that  would  build  up  the  tuition  fees 
portion  of  the  support  for  universities 
in  steps  over  a fixed  period,  before 
fixing  it  once  again  to  increases  in 
grant  levels.4  Table  4,  illustrates  the 
effect  of  a fee  increase  for  full-time 


undergraduate  tuition  fees5  scheduled 
to  take  place  over  five  years  in  equal 
annual  increments  of  6%  over  and 
above  the  basic  increase  in  the  level  of 
grants.  In  this  model,  the  special  fee 
increment  alone  would  generate  in 
the  fifth  year  $155  million  (in  1990 
dollars)  in  additional  annual  revenue 
across  the  system.  Of  this  total,  $29 
million  would  in  effect  be  required  to 
offset  the  impact  of  the  higher  OSAP 
fee  for  all  recipients  of  student  aid. 

The  remaining  increment  of  $126 
million  could  then  be  applied  to  both 
priorities: 

• enhancement  of  the  learning 
environment, 

and 

• basic  improvement  of  OSAP 
across  the  system. 

This  model  would  of  course  alter  the 
proportion  of  university  operating 
revenue  derived  from  fee's. 

If  tuition  fee  levels  were  then 
stabilized  and  once  again  tied  to  grant 
levels  at  the  end  of  five  years,  the 
percentage  of  total  operating  income 
derived  from  fees  would  level  off 
thereafter  at  22%. 

The  Committee  examined  a range  of 
alternative  scenarios.  Annual 
increments  of  3%  above  current  levels 
of  grant  increases  (as  demonstrated 
in  Table  5)  would  bring  about 
marginal  improvement  in  the 
universities’  position.  The  system 
would  benefit  by  $73  million  in 
additional  revenue  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  with  over  $14  million  required 
to  offset  the  shortfall  in  OSAP 
support,  leaving  $59  million  as  the 
net  addition  for  program 
enhancement  to  be  available  to  all 
institutions  in  the  system.  This  is  not 
an  increase  which  would  make  it 
possible  to  establish  basic 
improvements  in  programs  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  new  discoveries  and 
technologies. 

Table  6 compares  what  would  be  the 
effective  tuition  fee  for  full-time 
undergraduate  arts  and  science 
students  at  the  end  of  five  years  if 
tuition  fees  were  increased  each  year 
by  inflation  only  (5%),  by  the 
projected  grant  increase  levels  (6%), 
or  by  the  rate  established  for  the 
model  in  Table  4 (12%). 

The  Committee’s 
recommendation  is  that 
provincial  tuition  fee  policy 
should,  based  on  the 
commitments  stipulated  above, 
allow  an  increase  in  fees 
amounting  to  six  per  cent  per 
annum  above  the  level  of  the 
increase  in  the  provincial  grant 
for  a period  of  five  years,  with 
annual  fee  increases  thereafter  to 
return  to  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  provincial  formula  grant. 

3.  Differentiation  of  fees 
by  programs 

The  proposition  that  fees  should  be 
differentiated  in  some  relationship  to 
the  costs  of  programs  engendered  a 


4 In  all  cases,  the  amounts  stated  in  these 
models  are  expressed  in  1990  dollars. 

5 The  exclusion  from  these  examples  and 

from  the  recommendation  which  follows  of 
graduate  students  fees  and  fees  for  foreign 
students  is  intentional.  The  Committee 
believes  that  as  a matter  of  policy  these  fees 
should  be  treated  independently  of  decisions 
about  undergraduate  fees. 


considerable  amount  of  discussion 
within  the  Committee.  Concerns 
about  equity  have  on  the  one  hand 
related  to  the  principle  that  all 
programs  should  be  equally  accessible 
and  on  the  other  that  the  burden  of 
higher  program  costs  should  not  be 
borne  by  students  not  enrolled  in 
those  programs.  The  issue  is  whether, 
professional  programs  should  be 
funded  — as  they  currently  are  — at 
proportionately  higher  levels  than  are 
arts  and  science  programs,  and  what 
should  those  levels  appropriately  be. 
Consideration  of  accessibility  at  the 
level  of  programs  led  to  two  further 
questions.  The  first  question  was 
whether  differentially  higher  fees 
may  affect  students’  choices  among 
programs,  quite  apart  from  any 
decision  to  participate  in  higher 
education.  A second  question  was 
whether  differentially  higher  fees 
lead  to  the  assumption  of  higher 
burdens  of  debt  by  students  enrolling 
in  high-cost  programs. 

Currently,  differential  program  costs 
are  implicitly  recognized  in  the 
differentiation  of  BIU  weights 
assigned  to  programs.  These  weights 
are  as  follows6: 

Group  1 

(General  arts  and  science, 
journalism) 1.0 

Group  2 

(Honours  arts,  rehabilitation 
medicine,  library  science,  physical 
education,  fine  arts,  commerce, 
business  law) 1.5 

Group  3 

(Honours  science,  forestry,  music, 
pharmacy,  agriculture,  education, 


nursing) 2.0 

Group  4 

(Engineering,  architecture, 
optometry) 2.0 

Group  5 

(Medicine,  dentistry) 5.0 


The  University’s  1984  submission  to 
the  Bovey  Commission  recommended 
a reassignment  of  program  weights 
and  classifications  in  which  the 
maximum  range  of  difference  would 
have  been  3:1,  but  the  proposal  was 
not  acted  on  by  the  provincial 
government. 

The  1990-91  fee  levels  to  be  charged 
in  these  programs  are  set  out  in  Table 
3 above,  and  summarized,  by  group, 
with  ratios  relative  to  Arts  and 
Science  fees  in  the  right  hand  column, 
as  follows: 

I Arts  and  Science  $1640  1.00 

Art  as  Applied  to  Medicine 

Education 

Forestry 

Law 

Music 

Nursing 

Physical  and  Health  Education 
Pharmacy 

Rehabilitative  Medicine 

II  Architecture  $1779  1.08 

Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
Landscape  Architecture 

m Graduate  Studies  $2058  1.25 

IV  Dentistry  $2084  1.27 

Medicine 


6  Taken  from  the  “Stager  Report”,  Focus  on 
Fees  (1989),  page  32. 


The  Committee’s  own  deliberations 
have  resulted  in  general  agreement  to 
the  principle  of  differentiated  fees, 
but  to  a variation  on  both  the  existing 
and  previously  proposed  schedules. 
Given  its  concerns  about  accessibility 
and  social  equity,  the  Committee 
found  it  difficult  to  justify  a range 
which  would  result  in  fee  levels  in 
some  programs  (notably,  clinical 
health  sciences)  which  would  be 
double  the  levels  in  less  expensive 
programs. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee 
recommends  that  fees  should  be 
differentiated  among  programs 
in  relationship  to  their  costs  but 
that  the  maximum  fee  levied  for 
the  highest  cost  program  should 
be  set  within  a range  which  is  no 
more  than  l:1.5-fold  to  l:1.75-fold 
higher  than  the  fees  for  the  least 
costly  programs. 

III.  University  of  Toronto 
considerations 

1.  Institutional  commitment 
to  accessibility 

The  Committee  believes  that  the 
University  and  the  government  share 
a commitment  to  improving  the 
participation  in  higher  education  of 
students  from  less  advantaged  socio- 
economic backgrounds.  A variety  of 
factors,  such  as  family  background, 
parental  education  levels,  peer  group 
socialization,  high  school 
environment,  age,  sex  and  ethnicity, 
have  an  effect  on  who  attends  the 
University.  Universities  and 
governments  should  attempt  to  deal 
with  problems  of  accessibility  in  ways 
appropriate  to  the  resources  and 
mandate  of  each. 

For  example,  the  University  can  deal 
with  the  fact  that  inadequate 
information  and  erroneous 
perceptions  about  the  costs  of 
education  have  been  a long-standing 
problem  influencing  the  participation 
of  students  from  lower  income 
backgrounds.  Many  high  school 
students  are  unaware  of  the  actu  al 
costs  involved  in  attending  a post- 
secondary education,  the  amount  of 
financial  assistance  available  to  them, 
and  the  opportunities  for  further 
study.  As  well,  students  from 
advantaged  homes  often  have  a 
better  idea  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
post-secondary  education.  The 
University  should  make  active  efforts 
to  reduce  the  effect  of  these 
psychological  barriers  through  better 
information  to  parents  of  students  in 
lower  income  groups.  Similarly,  the 
University  should  be  committed  to 
reviewing  its  liaison  and  admissions 
procedures  to  ensure  that  students 
from  all  backgrounds  have  fair  access 
to  higher  education. 

The  Committee  recommends  that 
the  University  conduct  a review 
of  all  its  present  admissions  and 
liaison  practices  to  identify 
barriers  to  the  participation  of 
disadvantaged  groups  and  to 
suggest  changes. 

In  addition,  special  efforts  should  be 
made  to  increase  the  participation  of 
disadvantaged  groups.  The 
University  already  has  special 
programs  in  place  to  promote 
accessibility  such  as  the  Aboriginal 
Health  Professions  Program,  the 
Transitional  Year  Program,  and  a 
small  scholarship  program  directed  to 
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students  in  an  inner  city  school. 
Additional  funds  would  increase  the 
range  and  scope  of  programs  which 
the  Universities  can  undertake  in  this 
area.  As  suggested  in  the  earlier 
discussion  of  this  issue  in  relationship 
to  tuition  fee  levels,  enrichment  of 
government  student  aid,  or,  failing 
such  enrichment,  of  University 
student  assistance  resources  is  also 
essential  to  improve  the  participation 
of  disadvantaged  students. 

The  Committee  recommends 
annual  funding  to  the  University 
of  at  least  $2  million  for 
additional  special  accessibility 
initiatives.  This  need  should  be 
met  from  specially  designated 
government  grants,  private 
benefactors  and  funds  generated 
from  increased  tuition  revenue, 
or  any  combination  of  the  above. 

2.  Repayment  of  University 
bursaries 

As  discussed  in  II.  1 above,  the 
Presidential  Advisory  Committee 
found  very  attractive  a proposal, 
prepared  by  one  of  its  members,  to 
establish  a program  of  repayable 
bursaries.  (See  Appendix  B.)  As 
formulated,  the  proposal  would 
necessitate  that  the  provincial 


government  devolve  authority  for 
administration  of  much  of  the  OSAP 
program  to  university  aid 
administrators  in  order  to  achieve  the 
overall  purposes  of  the  program.  The 
Committee  hoped  that  the  province 
would  perceive  the  desirability  of 
such  a program,  variations  of  which 
have  been  developed  in  some 
American  and  European  institutions 
or  jurisdictions.  However,  as  earlier 
indicated,  the  feasibility  of  such  a 
program  established  in  a province- 
wide context  remains  to  be  tested. 

Nevertheless,  the  Committee 
suggests  consideration  of  such  a 
proposal,  or  an  adaptation  of  it, 
within  the  University  context,  for  use 
with  reference  to  all  unrestricted 
undergraduate  bursary  funds  held 
and  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Student  Awards  and/or  by  academic 
divisions.  University  bursary  funds 
disbursed  in  1989-90  amounted  to 
nearly  $900,000  (or  not  quite  3%  of 
the  student  assistance  funding 
available  from  University  and  federal 
and  provincial  government  sources). 

A number  of  academic  divisions  hold 
other  bursary  funds  of  their  own. 

An  assumption  is  that  bursary  pools 
are  already  maintained  by  annual 
contributions,  whether  from 
operating  funds  or  from  interest 


earned  on  endowments  or  trusts.  The 
financial  principle  underlying  the 
program  is  that  student  borrowers 
would,  by  their  repayments  into  it, 
augment  the  bursary  pool  and  so 
provide  for  later  generations  of 
students.  A benefit  to  be  hoped  for  is 
that  students  who  benefit  from  these 
bursaries  would  develop  a sense  of 
responsibility  for  students  who  follow 
them  into  university.  The  principles 
for  implementation  of  the  program 
are  that  bursary  funds  would  be 
awarded  as  interest-free  repayable 
loans,  with  repayment  schedules 
staged  according  to  the  amount 
borrowed  and  the  time  from 
graduation.  Flexible  repayment 
arrangements  could  be  adapted  to  a 
student’s  continuing  further 
education  or  taking  very  poorly  paid 
employment.  Repayments  of 
principal-only  would  be  returned  to 
the  bursary  pool.  Interest  charges 
would  be  used  only  as  a penalty  for 
defaulters  or  late-payers,  who  would 
be  charged  interest  on  amounts  due; 
thus  the  incentive  to  repay  a loan 
according  to  the  planned  schedule  is 
to  escape  a liability  for  interest. 

Some  of  the  questions  which  have 
been  asked  by  the  Committee  refer  to 
costs  of  administration,  rate  of  default 
and  expense  of  debt  collection,  and 
the  effects  of  inflation  on  growth  of 


the  bursary  pool.  Some  of  the 
advantages  to  be  considered  are, 
developing  a means  to  direct  funding 
to  students  who  need  it  without 
increasing  the  burden  on  operating 
funds  or  other  students,  minimizing 
the  burden  of  debt-plus-interest 
liabilities  for  individual  students,  and 
contributing  to  growth  in  bursaiy 
resources.  Such  a program  may  be  of 
interest  to  potential  donors  as  an 
alternative  to  scholarships.  The 
potential  advantages,  including  the 
possibility  of  an  ethic  which 
encourages  students  who  benefit  to 
plan  for  the  benefit  of  others,  are  ones 
the  Committee  thinks  may  outweigh 
the  potential  disadvantages. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee 
proposes  that  the  University 
seriously  consider  establishing  a 
repayable  bursary  program  for 
any  of  its  existing  bursary  funds 
which  are  capable  of  being 
converted  to  this  purpose,  and 
allocating  to  this  program  some 
portion  of  the  bursary  funds  in 
the  annual  operating  budget. 
Further,  the  Committee  would 
suggest  that  academic  divisions 
may  shift  some  or  all  of  their 
available  student  assistance 
funds  to  the  provision  of 
repayable  interest-free  loans  to 
their  students  along  similar  lines. 


TABLE  1 

1 

1 Historical  Pattern  of  Government  Funding  to  Universities,  1986-87  Through  1990-91 

Projected 

Result  of 

OCUA’s 

COLT’S 

Government 

Recom- 

Estimate  of 

Announcement 

mendation 

Requirements 

Actual  Grants  (in  millions) 

for 

for 

for 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1990-91 

1990-91 

Base  Funding 

Formula  Operating  Grants 

$1,264.9 

$1,310.9 

$1,370.9 

$1,479.4 

Accessibility  — Past  Growth 

$25.0 

$26.1 

Included 

Equipment  & Library  Acquisitions 

$25.5 

Included 

Base  Grants 

$1,264.9 

$1,335.9 

$1,422.5 

$1,479.4 

$1,549.1 

$1,606.6 

$1,591.8 

5.6% 

6.5% 

4.0% 

4.7% 

8.6% 

7.6% 

Designated  Grants 

Faculty  Renewal 

$10.0 

$12.5 

$16.4 

$20.7 

$25.0 

$25.0 

$25.0 

Research  Infrastructure 

$25.0 

$26.1 

$27.2 

$28.5 

$29.5 

$29.3 

Research  Leadership 

$15.0 

Discontinued 

Equipment  & Library  Acquisitions 

$25.0 

$24.3 

Discontinued 

Northern  Grants,  Bilingualism,  and 

Other  Ministry  Initiatives 

$28.9 

$37.8 

$40.8 

$43.0 

$49.7 

$49.5 

$48.0 

Program  Adjustment 

$7.0 

$7.0 

$6.9 

$7.0 

$7.5 

$7.4 

Accessibility  — Current  Growth 

$36.4 

$84.0 

$135.4 

$130.7 

$130.7 

Special  Accessibility  Grants 

$4.0 

$4.2 

$4.3 

$4.3 

Graduate  Visa  Fee  Remissions 

$5.0 

$5.2 

$5.6 

$5.9 

$6.1 

$6.0 

Employer  Health  Levy  Indemnity 

$6.1 

$24.3 

Educational  Excellence  Fund 

$43.1 

Total,  Designated  Grants 

$78.9 

$111.6 

$131.9 

$197.5 

$255.7 

$295.8 

$275.1 

Total,  All  Funds 

$1,343.8 

$1,447.5 

$1,554.4 

$1,676.9 

$1,804.8 

$1,902.4 

$1,866.9 

Increase  in  Total  Funding 

7.7% 

7.4% 

7.9% 

7.6% 

13.4% 

11.3% 

Transfer  Payment  Increases  Announced  by  the 

Treasurer,  Excluding  In-Year  Adjustments 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

Average 

Universities 

7.3% 

6.7% 

7.5% 

8.0% 

7.4% 

Hospitals 

7.4% 

6.9% 

8.1% 

8.7% 

7.8% 

School  Boards 

6.0% 

6.8% 

6.1% 

8.7% 

6.9% 

Municipalities 

5.0% 

6.7% 

5.4% 

8.2% 

6.3% 

Community  Colleges 

4.3% 

6.0% 

5.6% 

8.0% 

6.0% 
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TABLE  2 


Tuition  Fee  Schedule 
1990-91 


Faculty 

Formula 

Fee 

U of  T 
Fee 

Arts  & Science 

1,450 

1,640 

Forestry 

1,450 

1,640 

Architecture  & Landscape  Architecture  1,574 

1,779 

Applied  Science  & Engineering 

1,574 

1,779 

Nursing 

1,450 

1,640 

Pharmacy 

1,450 

1,640 

Music 

1,450 

1,640 

PHE 

1,450 

1,640 

Dentistry 

1,844 

2,084 

Medicine 

1,844 

2,084 

Education 

1,450 

1,640 

Law 

1,450 

1,640 

Management  Studies 

1,820 

2,058 

Woodsworth 

1,450 

1,640 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

1,820 

2,058 

TABLE  6 


Tuition  Fee:  Alternative  Scenarios 


Annual  Percentage  Increase  in  Tuition  Fees 


Year 

5% 

6% 

12% 

1990-91* 

1,640 

1,640 

1,640 

1991-92 

1,722 

1,738 

1,837 

1992-93 

1,808 

1,843 

2,057 

1993-94 

1,899 

1,953 

2,304 

1994-95 

1,993 

2,070 

2,581 

1995-96 

2,093 

2,195 

2,890 

* The  1990-91  tuition  fee  shown  is  for  Arts  and  Science 


« 


TABLE  3 


Operating  Income 

Toronto  Versus  Ontario  System 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Operating 

Operating 

Revenue 

Toronto  % 

Revenue 

System  % 

Source 

Toronto 

of  Total 

System 

of  Total 

GOVERNMENT  GRANTS/CONTRACTS 
Ontario  MCU 
(I)  Formula 

305,129 

74.2% 

1,425,626 

69.6% 

(ID  Extra  Formula 

7,667 

1.9% 

70,542 

3.4% 

(III)  Other  MCU  Grants 

19,122 

4.7% 

70,823 

3.5% 

Other  Ontario  Grants 

158 

0.0% 

11,952 

0.6% 

Total  Ontario  Grants 

332,076 

80.8% 

1,578,943 

77.1% 

Federal 

0 

0.0% 

1,422 

0.1% 

Municipal 

16 

0.0% 

98 

0.0% 

Other 

0 

0.0% 

1,020 

0.0% 

FEES 

Tuition  Credit 

64,487 

15.7% 

379,690 

18.5% 

Tuition  Non-Credit 

0 

0.0% 

0 

0.0% 

Miscellaneous 

5,102 

1.2% 

25,324 

1.2% 

Borrowings 

0 

0.0% 

0 

0.0% 

Donations 

0 

0.0% 

8,649 

0.4% 

Non-Gov’t.  Grants  & Contracts 

0 

0.0% 

2,831 

0.1% 

Sales  of  Service  and  Products 

0 

0.0% 

0 

0.0% 

Investment  Income 

8,529 

2.1% 

34,481 

1.7% 

Miscellaneous 

832 

0.2% 

16,748 

0.8% 

TOTAL 

411,042 

100.0% 

2,049,206 

100.0% 

The  above  numbers  do  not  include  the  affiliated  and  federated  colleges  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 

Source:  “Financial  Report  of  Ontario  Universities  1988-89”,  Volume  1,  Council  of  Finance  Officers  Universities  of  Ontario,  pages  22,  160. 
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TABLE  4 


SECTION  1:  ASSUMPTIONS 
Annual  Rate  of  Increase  in  Grants 

100.0% 

1991-92 

6.0% 

106.0% 

1992-93 

6.0% 

112.4% 

1993-94 

6.0% 

119.1% 

1994-95 

6.0% 

126.2% 

1995-96 

6.0% 

133.8% 

Annual  Rate  of  Increase 

in  Fees 

100.0% 

1991-92 

12.0% 

112.0% 

1992-93 

12.0% 

125.4% 

1993-94 

12.0% 

140:5% 

1994-95 

12.0% 

157.4% 

1995-96 

12.0% 

176.2% 

SECTION  2:  BASE  DATA  IN  1990  DOLLARS 


1990- 91 

1991- 92 

1992- 93 

1993- 94 

1994- 95 

1995- 96 


Accessibility 

Grants 

135.400.000 

150.900.000 

162,000,000 

170,000,000 

170,000,000 

170,000,000 


Base  BOI 

1,538,600,000 

1.538.600.000 

1.538.600.000 

1.538.600.000 

1,538,600,000 

1,538,600,000 


Total  Grants 

1,674,000,000 

1.689.500.000 

1.700.600.000 

1.708.600.000 

1,708,600,000 

1,708,600,000 


Formula 

Fees 

357.476.801 

363,555,878 

365.851.801 

365,851,801 

365,851,801 

365,851,801 


Total 

Revenue 

2.031.476.801 

2,053,055,878 

2.066.451.801 

2.074.451.801 

2,074,451,801 

2,074,451,801 


OSAP  Costs 

225,848,315 

227,203,405 

227,203,405 

227,203,405 

227,203,405 

227,203,405 


Total 

Expenditure 

2,257,325,116 

2,280,259,283 

2.293.655.206 

2.301.655.206 

2,301,655,206 

2,301,655,206 


Total 

Government 

Expenditure 

1,899,848,315 

1.916.703.405 

1.927.803.405 

1.935.803.405 

1,935,803,405 

1,935,803,405 


Projected 

Government 

“Normal” 

“Extra” 

Total 

Operating 

Tuition 

Tuition 

Tuition 

Grants 

Fee  Revenue 

Fee  Revenue 

Fee  Revenue 

1990-91 

1,674,000,000 

357,476,801 

0 

357,476,801 

1991-92 

1,790  870,000 

385,369,231 

21,813,353 

407,182,583 

1992-93 

1,910,794,160 

411,071,084 

47,853,416 

458,924,499 

1993-94 

2,034,969,938 

435,735,349 

78,260,091 

513,995,439 

1994-95 

2,157,068,134 

461,879,470 

113,795,422 

575,674,892 

1995-96 

2,286,492,222 

489,592,238 

155,163,641 

644,755,879 

Tuition  Fee 
Revenue 

Projected 

Shortfall  in 

Funding 
Available  for 

as  a % of 

Government 

Required 

Government 

Teaching 

Operating 

Support 

Support 

Support 

Excellence 

Income 

for  OSAP 

for  OSAP 

for  OSAP 

and  Student  Aid 

17.6% 

225,848,315 

225,848,315 

0 

0 

18.5% 

240,835,609 

244,925,270 

4,089,661 

17,723,691 

19.4% 

255,285,746 

264,201,207 

8,915,462 

38,937,954 

20.2% 

270,602,890 

285,183,351 

14,580,460 

63,679,630 

21.1% 

286,839,064 

308,040,032 

21,200,968 

92,594,455 

22.0% 

304,049,408 

332,957,595 

28,908,187 

126,255,454 

TABLE  5 


SECTION  1:  ASSUMPTIONS 
Annual  Rate  of  Increase  in  Grants 

100.0% 

1991-92 

6.0% 

106.0% 

1992-93 

6.0% 

112.4% 

1993-94 

6.0% 

119.1% 

1994-95 

6.0% 

126.2% 

1995-96 

6.0% 

133.8% 

Annual  Rate  of  Increase 

in  Fees 

100.0% 

1991-92 

9.0% 

109.0% 

1992-93 

9.0% 

118.8% 

1993-94 

9.0% 

129.5% 

1994-95 

9.0% 

141.2% 

1995-96 

9.0% 

153.9% 

SECTION  2:  BASE  DATA  IN  1990  DOLLARS 


1990- 91 

1991- 92 

1992- 93 

1993- 94 

1994- 95 

1995- 96 


Accessibility 

Grants 

135.400.000 

150.900.000 

162,000,000 

170,000,000 

170,000,000 

170,000,000 


Base  BOI 

1,538,600,000 

1.538.600.000 

1.538.600.000 

1.538.600.000 

1,538,600,000 

1,538,600,000 


Total  Grants 

1,674,000,000 

1.689.500.000 

1.700.600.000 

1.708.600.000 

1,708,600,000 

1,708,600,000 


Formula 

Fees 

357.476.801 

363,555,878 

365.851.801 

365,851,801 

365,851,801 

365,851,801 


Total 

Revenue 

2.031.476.801 

2,053,055,878 

2.066.451.801 

2.074.451.801 

2,074,451,801 

2,074,451,801 


OSAP  Costs 

225,848,315 

227,203,405 

227,203,405 

227,203,405 

227,203,405 

227,203,405 


Total 

Expenditure 

2,257,325,116 

2,280,259,283 

2.293.655.206 

2.301.655.206 

2,301,655,206 

2,301,655,206 


Total 

Government 

Expenditure 

1,899,848,315 

1.916.703.405 

1.927.803.405 

1.935.803.405 

1,935,803,405 

1,935,803,405 


Projected 

Government 

“Normal” 

“Extra” 

Total 

Tuition  Fee 
Revenue 
as  a % of 

Projected 

Government 

Required 

Shortfall  in 
Government 

Funding 
Available  for 
Teaching 

Operating 

Tuition 

Tuition 

Tuition 

Operating 

Support 

Support 

Support 

Excellence 

Grants 

Fee  Revenue 

Fee  Revenue 

Fee  Revenue 

Income 

for  OSAP 

for  OSAP 

for  OSAP 

and  Student  Aid 

1990-91 

1,674,000,000 

357,476,801 

0 

357,476,801 

17.6% 

225,848,315 

225,848,315 

0 

0 

1991-92 

1,790  870,000 

385,369,231 

10,906,676 

396,275,907 

18.1% 

240,835,609 

242,880,440 

2,044,831 

8,861,846 

1992-93 

1,910,794,160 

411,071,084 

23,597,441 

434,668,525 

18.5% 

255,285,746 

259,682,132 

4,396,386 

19,201,055 

1993-94 

2,034,969,938 

435,735,349 

38,053,343 

473,788,692 

18.9% 

270,602,890 

277,692,523 

7,089,632 

30,963,711 

1994-95 

2,157,068,134 

461,879,470 

54,550,205 

516,429,675 

19.3% 

286,839,064 

297,002,189 

10,163,125 

44,387,080 

1995-96 

2,286,492,222 

489,592,238 

73,316,107 

562,908,345 

19.8% 

304,049,408 

317,708,766 

13,659,358 

59,656,749 
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APPENDIX  A 


Membership  of  the  Presidential 
Advisory  Committee  on  Tuition 
Fees 

Mr.  Joel  Farquhar 
Head  Don 
Erindale  College 

Professor  Paul  Selick 
Department  of  Mathematics 
Scarborough  College 

Professor  David  K.  Foot 
Department  of  Economics 

Mr.  Nigel  Moses 
Graduate  Student 

Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 


Mr.  Alexander  Reford** 

Dean  of  College 
St.  Michael's  College 

Professor  J.  Wayne **" 

Director 

Transitional  Year  Programme 

Ms  Rachel  Grasham ** 

University  Affairs  Commissioner 
Students’  Administrative  Council 

Ms  Melissa  Young** 

External  Affairs  Commissioner 
Students’ Administrative  Council 

Ms  Jovita  Nagy** 

President 

Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate 
Students 


Dr.  Glenn  Loney**, 

Registrar 
University  College 

Dr.  Miriam  Rossi 

Assistant  Dean,  Students  Affairs 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professor  Peter  M.  Wright ** 

Department  of  Civil  Engineering 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering 

Mr.  Richard  Martin** 

Full-time  undergraduate  student 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

Ms  Sharon  Taylor 
Graduate  student 

Faculty  of  Library  and  Information  Science 

Mr.  Rob  Behboodi** 

Law  student 
Governing  Council 

Ms  Gwen  Chapman** 

Graduate  student,  Nutritional  Sciences 
Governing  Council 


Mr.  Barry  McCartan ** 

Part-time  undergraduate  student 
Governing  Council 

Dr.  David  Neelands** 

Asst.  Vice-President  (Student  Affairs) 
Simcoe  Hall 

Dr.  Daniel  W.  Lang* 

Asst.  Vice-President  (Planning)  and 
University  Registrar 

Chairman: 

Dr.  G.  E.  Connell**,  President 
Secretary: 

Mrs.  Ann  F.  Van  Fossen** 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President 

* By  February  1990,  spring  term  had 
begun  and  members’  schedules  changed. 
One  member,  the  University  Registrar, 
Dr.  Lang,  left  for  an  extended  leave  of 
absence,  and  was  replaced  by  the  Acting 
University  Registrar,  Karel  Swift**. 

**Signed  the  report 


APPENDIX  B 


On  the  repayment  of 
university  bursaries 

Introduction 

Based  on  the  best  available  information, 
University  of  Toronto  students  who  were 
able  to  demonstrate  need  received  the 
following  financial  support  from  either  the 
University  itself  and  its  divisions  or  the 
federal/provincial  governments: 

University 


bursaries 

Ontario 

$ 882,000* 

2.9% 

Study  Grants 
Canada/Ontario 

$ 9,290,000 

30.3% 

Student  Loans 

$20,470,000 

66.8% 

Total 

$30,642,000 

100.0% 

* excludes  graduate  students 


It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  the 
University’s  bursaries  constitute  a 
relatively  minor  portion  of  the  total. 
However  they  are  a source  of  valuable 
assistance  especially  for  those  students  in 
need  of  assistance  who  do  not  qualify  for 
full  support  from  the  government 
programs. 

Bursaries  at  this  university  have  not  been 
subject  to  any  form  of  repayment.  Instead 
they  are  mainly  funded  either  from  the 
return  on  donated  capital  or  from  the 
operating  budget.  At  the  same  time  one  of 
the  more  serious  defects  in  the  present 
system  of  financial  assistance  to  students 
is  the  wide  benefit  gap  between  forgivable 
bursaries  and  grants,  and  high  interest 
student  loans.  Indeed  the  gap  between  the 
two  types  of  financial  assistance  exceeds 
the  equivalent  difference  between  the 
economic  circumstances  of  the  two  sets  of 
recipients. 

Is  there  a more  equitable  system  for 
providing  bursaries?  Are  there  ways  in 
which  we  could  increase  the  amount  of 
bursaries  without  imposing  a greater 
burden  on  either  the  University’s 
operating  budget  or  on  students  at  a time 
when  they  are  at  their  lowest  earning 
level?  Could  we  develop  a tradition 
whereby  it  is  understood  that  the 
University  of  Toronto  does  all  it  can  to 
assist  students  in  need  of  financial 
assistance  and,  they  in  turn  willingly 
assist  others  at  a later  time? 

Before  proposing  any  recommendations, 
an  examination  of  some  possible  financial 
outcomes  arising  from  the  repayment  of 
bursaries  is  necessary. 

Long  term  financial  implications  of  a 
bursary  repayment  scheme 

Figure  1 shows  how  the  pool  of  available 
money  in  1990  dollars  for  the  award  of 
bursaries  would  grow  for  two  different 
scenarios.  In  both  cases  it  is  assumed  that 
the  University  and  its  divisions  would 
continue  to  provide  the  same  amount  of 
money  per  year  in  current  dollars,  that  is 
their  contributions  would  be  indexed  for 
inflation.  It  is  also  assumed  that  any 
repayments  would  be  put  back  into  the 
bursary  pool  with  the  University 
assuming  responsibility  for  the 
administrative  costs. 


The  results  in  Figure  1 are  based  on  a 
nominal  initial  pool  in  1990  dollars  of 
$100.  Alternatively  the  values  on  the  left 
side  can  be  considered  to  be  the 
percentage  increases  in  the  size  of  the 
pool.  Finally,  in  all  cases  it  is  assumed 
that  students  would  only  be  expected  to 
repay  the  principal  amount  of  their 
bursaries  with  repayment  to  commence 
three  years  after  receipt  of  the  bursary. 
Three  years  has  been  selected  as  it  would 
likely  be  an  average  time  between  the 
receipt  of  bursaries  and  graduation. 

Curve  A1  in  Figure  1 is  based  on  these 
assumptions: 

• a constant  inflation  rate  of  5%  per  year 

• 5 equal  repayments  of  principal  only 
with  no  defaults. 

Curve  A2  uses  slightly  different 
assumptions  in  that  the  payments  are 
made  over  four  years  and  a 10%  default 
rate  is  projected.  In  both  cases  the  pool 
doubles  in  just  over  ten  years. 

Curve  B in  Figure  1 is  based  on  these 
assumptions: 

• a constant  inflation  rate  of  5%  per  year 

• 10  equal  payments  of  principal  only 
with  no  defaults. 

In  this  case  the  pool  doubles  in  about  17 
years.  A 10%  default  rate  would  extend 
the  time  required  to  double  the  pool  to 
slightly  over  20  years.  Considering  the 
fact  that  bursaries  are  relatively  small,  a 
ten  year  repayment  scheme  would  be  an 
unrealistic  model  because  of  the  impact  of 
probable  defaults  and  the  high 
administrative  costs. 

In  summary,  a policy  which  included  the 
repayment  of  bursaries  with  the 
payments  to  be  placed  back  in  the  bursary 
pool  would  likely  yield  pool  values  relative 
to  1990  in  these  ranges: 

• In  10  years:  an  increase  between  150% 
and  200% 

• In  20  years:  an  increase  between  240% 
and  300% 

Such  a change  in  policy  would  lead  to  the 
University  being  able  to  increase 
substantially  its  support  for  students  with 
financial  problems  with  at  least  part  of 
the  increase  leading  to  a corresponding 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  their  student 
loans. 

Appendix  1 outlines  some  of  the  possible 
characteristics  of  a new  policy  on  the 
repayment  of  bursaries.  The  principal 
aspects  include  the  granting  of  repayment 
exemptions  in  extenuating  circumstances, 
the  provision  for  discounts  for  early 
repayment,  and  the  imposition  of  interest 
charges  for  recipients  who  fail  to  meet 
their  obligations. 


Governmental  policy  changes  in 
assisting  students 

If  the  University  were  to  change  its  policy 
on  bursaries  and  thence  require  students 
to  repay  bursaries,  would  it  not  also  be 
appropriate  for  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  to  adopt  a somewhat  similar 
policy  for  grants?  If  grants  were  repayable 
as  to  principal  only  and  if  the  existing 
government  subsidies  to  the  student  loan 
program  were  assigned  to  a repayable 
grant  program,  it  would  seem  likely  that 
interest-bearing  student  loans  could  be 
phased  out  over  a 10  to  15  year  period.  A 
successful  bursary  repayment  program  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  would  be 
invaluable  in  making  the  case  for  major 
changes  in  the  existing  approach  to 
student  aid. 

The  above  change  in  policy  would  be 
particularly  beneficial  to  the  majority  of 
students  who  obtain  student  loans  only  or 
small  grants  and  large  loans;  it  would  be 
disadvantageous  for  students  who  receive 
either  grants  only  or  grants  and  relatively 
small  student  loans.  Presumably  if  the 
governments  concerned  could  be 
persuaded  that  the  repayment  of  principal 
only  had  merit,  the  difficulties  for  the 
students  most  affected  in  the  latter 
category  could  be  resolved. 

Possibly  the  best  way  to  implement  such  a 
policy  would  be  for  governments  to  have 
individual  universities  collect  the  principal 
repayments  in  the  same  way  as  for 
bursaries.  The  resultant  cooperative 
university/government  program  would 
then  gradually  increase  the  dollar  value  of 
interest-free  loans  and  over  time  eliminate 
the  need  for  students  to  take  out  interest- 
bearing  loans. 

Recommendations 

1.  That  the  University  of  Toronto  and  its 
academic  divisions  introduce  a system 
whereby  bursaries  are  repaid  as  to 
principal  only  with  the  repayments  to 
be  placed  in  the  bursary  pool. 

(Appendix  A contains  draft 
specifications  for  the  implementation  of 
such  a policy.) 

2.  That  the  University  in  conjunction  with 

the  other  universities  in  the  province 
seek  to  have  the  existing  grant  and 
loan  programs  replaced  by  a new 
program  in  which  the  principal  only  is 
repaid  over  time  with  the  repayments 
to  go  into  university-administered 
grant  pools.  The  new  grants  would 
continue  to  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
criteria  established  by  the  Province. 


Appendix  1 


Draft  specifications  for  a bursary 
repayment  scheme 

Students  receiving  bursaries  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  its  academic 
divisions  would  be  required  to  repay  the 
principal  only  in  accordance  with  these 
specifications.  Hereafter  the  word 
“bursary”  means  the  total  of  all  bursaries 
received  during  the  course  of  a degree 
program. 

1.  Normal  repayment  of  the  principal  only 
of  the  bursary  would  commence  one 
year  after  the  student  ceases  to  be  a 
full, -time  student.  (A  somewhat  similar 
approach  would  need  to  be  defined  for 
part-time  students.) 

2.  (a)  A bursary  of  less  than  one-quarter 

of  the  tuition  fee  for  an  academic 
year  would  be  due  for  repayment 
within  one  year  after  graduation  or 
its  equivalent. 

(b)  A bursary  of  between  one-quarter 
and  half  of  the  tuition  for  an 
academic  year  would  be  due  for 
repayment  in  two  equal  annual 
instalments  commencing  one  year 
after  graduation  or  its  equivalent. 

(c)  A bursary  of  more  than  half  of  the 
tuition  fee  for  an  academic  year 
would  be  due  for  repayment  in  four 
equal  annual  instalments 
commencing  one  year  after 
graduation  or  its  equivalent. 

3.  Exemptions  from  repayment  of  the 
bursary  or  for  deferral  of  payments  will 
be  granted  on  the  basis  of  factors  such 
as: 

• continued  enrolment  in  an 
educational  program 

• continuous  employment  in 
particularly  low  income  positions 
either  in  Canada  or  abroad 

• death  of  the  recipient. 

4.  Recipients  who  make  repayments 
before  the  due  dates  will  be  given 
discounts  on  the  amount  paid  in 
advance  based  on  an  anticipated 
inflation  rate  of  3%.  (See  examples 
below.) 

5.  Recipients  who  have  not  been  granted 
an  exemption  or  deferment  and  fail  to 
repay  the  amount  due  will  be  charged 
interest  at  current  rates. 

Examples  of  Discounts  per  $100 


Years  Ahead  of  Schedule  Discount 

1 $3 

2 $6 

5 $14 
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tom  lines  and  I think  that  is  why  hospi- 
tals are  facing  some  of  these  concerns 
more  profoundly." 

Funding  questions 

"Should  we  be  concerned  with  an  in- 
dividual patient  in  bed  302  or  should  we 
be  concerned  with  all  the  patients  on 
the  third  floor?"  he  said.  "A  considera- 
tion of  funding  questions  is  a problem 
that  hospitals  are  only  now  being  forced 
to  address.  We  wish  we  could  treat  every 
single  patient  and  ensure  that  their  best 
interests  are  protected.  I would  hope  that 
we  won't  lose  sight  of 
that." 

Professor  George  Web- 
ster of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  the  Toron- 
to School  of  Theology  is 
the  bioethicist  for  the  St. 
Joseph  Health  System 
including  St.  Joseph's  and 
St.  Michael's  Hospitals 
and  Providence  Centre. 
In  his  view,  medical  eth- 
ics must  always  try  to  do 
what  is  best  for  the  patient. 

But  when  a patient  is 
someone  in  an  unchang- 
ing vegetative  state  who  cannot  feel 
anything  and  won't  recover  but  has  a 
heart  beat,  muscle  reflexes  and  sleep/ wake 
cycles,  the  question  is  "who  is  the  pa- 
tient?" Webster  said.  "We  are  going  to 
need  to  ask  some  very  fundamental 
questions  about  patients'  moral  state. 
Who  is  it  we  are  feeding  and  hydrating?" 

Artificial  hearts  and  other  sophisticated 
technology  will  not  be  the  biggest  issues 
for  ethicists  in  the  future,  he  thinks.  The 
question  of  the  decade  will  be  the  provi- 
sion or  denial  of  food  and  water. 

After  it  has  been  decided  that  a hos- 
pital can  or  cannot  afford  to  provide  a 
certain  treatment,  after  caregivers  have 
agreed  to  follow  or  disregard  a living  will, 
after  life-sustaining  devices  have  been 
removed,  one  controversial  decision 
remains:  is  medically  supplied  nutrition 
and  water  a treatment  that  should  be 
withdrawn  or  is  this  ordinary  care  that 
can  never  be  denied? 

It  is  an  ethical  question.  And  who 
should  answer  it?  The  physician,  the 
family,  the  hospital  administration,  the 
government?  That  is  perhaps  the  biggest 
question  of  all. 


Scientific  research  fraud 
prompts  call  for  ethics  policy 


a university  task  force  has  recom- 
mended that  U of  T adopt  a policy  on 
ethical  conduct  in  research.  The  report, 
presented  at  the  March  7 meeting  of 
the  Research  Board,  will  be  discussed 
with  faculty  and  administration  before 
consideration  by  the  Academic  Board. 

The  task  force  headed  by  Professor 
Stephen  Waddams  of  the  Faculty  of  law 
examined  current  policies  relating  to 
plagiarism,  falsification  of  data,  breach 
of  privileged  access  and  misappropria- 
tion of  funds.  An  ethics  policy  should 
include  more  details  about  each  type 
of  misconduct,  it  recommended.  The 
current  practice  of  handling  violations, 
through  disciplinary  action  or  dismissal, 
should  essentially  stay  the  same. 

"So  far  as  is  possible  we  think  it  de- 
sirable for  the  University  to  operate  on 
the  basis  of  collegial  trust,"  the  report 
said.  “We  have  avoided  recommenda- 
tions that  require  the  establishment  of 
new  disciplinary  tribunals  and  new  ad- 
ministrative offices." 

U of  T already  has  several  policies 
that  relate  to  ethics  in  research  includ- 
ing directives  on  the  use  of  human  sub- 
jects and  animals.  Only  one  allegation 


of  misconduct  has  been  made  in  the 
past  five  years. 

The  push  for  a new  policy  has  been 
prompted  by  allegations  of  fraud  in  sci- 
entific research  at  US  universities.  One 
case  involved  Nobel  laureate  David  Bal- 
timore, director  of  the  Whitehead  In- 
stitute for  Biomedical  Research  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
In  1986  he  published  a paper  in  which 
the  research  data  of  a co-author  was 
challenged.  I he  controversy  led  to  con- 
gressional hearings  and  to  questions  of 
public  accountability. 

Last  year  a new  US  regulation  re- 
quired that  all  recipients  of  research 
grants  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH)  establish  ethics  policies 
and  conform  to  rules  for  investigating 
allegations  of  misconduct. 

Peter  Munsche,  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent (research  relations  and  technol- 
ogy transfer),  said  there  are  not  many 
NIH  projects  at  U of  T now.  However, 
other  funding  agencies  may  follow  the 
example  of  the  US  group.  "The  NIH 
requirement  is  symptomatic  of  research 
funding  in  general.  [Ethics  in  research] 
is  perceived  as  an  important  problem." 


A code  of  conduct  will  help  in  fa- 
miliarizing those  outside  the  Univer- 
sity with  U of  T's  policies,  said  Mun- 
sche. "The  principal  guard  against 
misconduct  has  always  been  and  re- 
mains the  honour  of  the  researchers 
themselves.  We  are  codifying  existing 
standards." 

U of  T's  policy  may  not  adhere  to 
the  US  rule  that  stipulates  "a  reason- 
able indication  of  possible  criminal  vio- 
lations" should  be  reported  to  the  grant- 
ing agency.  "We  do  not  think  that  we 
should  report  a suspicion  of  crime 
before  completing  an  investigation, 
especially  where  the  report  would  be 
to  an  agency  of  a foreign  government," 
the  task  force  said.  "Experience  shows 
how  often  initial  impressions  are  mis- 
leading and  how  damaging  are  un- 
founded accusations  of  crime." 

Waddams  said  he  would  be  surprised 
if  NIH  cut  off  funding  because  the  Uni- 
versity chose  to  withhold  information 
about  unconfirmed  cases  of  wrongdo- 
ing. No  official  discussions  between  the 
two  parties  have  taken  place  but 
Munsche  said  the  NIH  wants  a policy 
that  conforms  "in  most  respects." 


University  of  Toronto 

BOOKSTORE 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 


80286  12mhz.  processor 
1 megabyte  RAM 

40  Megabyte  1 9ms.  hard  disk  drive 
VGA  graphics 
serial/parallel/mouse  ports 
very  small  compact  footprint 

$1,799  mono. 
$2,099  colour 


80386SX  16mhz.  processor 
1 megabyte  RAM  (expandable  to  8 on  board) 
40  megabyte  hard  disk  drive 
Extended  VGA  graphics 
2 serial/1  parallel  port 
very  small  compact  footprint 

$ 2,299  mono. 

$ 2,599  colour 


WITH  PC40  SYSTEMS  (WHILE  QUANTITIES  LAST): 

1352  MOUSE 

MICROSOFT  WINDOWS/286 
AMI  GRAPHICAL  WORDPROCESSOR 
LEARN  TO  USE  DOS  TUTORIAL 


214  COLLEGE  STREET,  IN  THE  KOFFLER  CENTRE 
3rd  floor  COMPUTER  SHOP  978-7947,  7949 
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The  following  are  books  by  U of  T staff. 
Where  there  is  multiple  authorship  or  edi- 
torship, staff  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

April 

The  Other  Side  of  International 
Development  Policy:  Non-Aid  Eco- 
nomic Relations  with  Developing 
Countries  in  Canada,  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
edited  by  G.K.  Helleiner  (U  of  T Press; 
190  pages;  $45).  These  essays  examine 
five  middle  powers  with  regard  to  their 
economic  relations  with  poor  nations. 
The  authors  assess  performance  in  trade 
and  investment  as  compared  with  efforts 
in  official  aid. 

Victorians  and  Mystery:  Crises  of 
Representation,  by  W.  David  Shaw 
(Cornell  University  Press;  370  pages; 
$36.95  US).  Addressing  crises  of  repre- 
sentation in  poetry,  fiction  and  nonfic- 
tion in  light  of  similar  crises  in  philo- 
sophical, theological  and  scientific  litera- 
ture, the  book  examines  three  sources 
of  mystery  in  Victorian  literature:  mys- 
teries of  the  unconscious,  mysteries  of 
identity  and  mysteries  closely  associated 
with  19th-century  theories  of  knowledge. 

Occidental  Poetics:  Tradition  and 
Progress,  by  Lubomir  Dolezel  (Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  Press;  206  pages;  $29.95 
US).  This  book  explores  the  evolution 
of  poetics.  It  moves  from  Aristotle’s 
poetics  to  the  Leibnizian  conception 
of  imaginary  worlds,  the  Romantic 
morphology,  aesthetic  and  semantic 
theories  of  poetic  language,  French  stylists 
and  poetic  semantics,  German  and 
Russian  Formalism  and  the  structural 
and  semiotic  poetics  of  the  Prague 
school. 

Galileo:  Pioneer  Scientist,  by  Still- 
man Drake  (University  of  Toronto  Press; 
262  pages;  $37.50).  Since  publication  of 
Galileo  at  Work:  His  Scientific  Biography, 
new  information  has  come  to  light  and 
the  author  now  adds  to  the  story.  Among 
the  findings  presented  are  the  steps  that 
led  to  discovery  of  the  pendulum  law 
and  the  law  of  fall  by  which  Galileo 
opened  the  road  to  modern  physics, 
Galileo's  path  to  the  new  astronomy  of 
Copernicus,  his  subsequent  misgiving  and 
final  reassurances  provided  by  the  tele- 
scope. 

March 

As  Canadian  as  ...  possible  ...  un- 
der the  circumstances!,  by  Linda 
Hutcheon  (ECW  Press  and  York  Univer- 
sity; 53  pages;  $7).  In  this  essay  on  irony 
in  Canadian  culture,  literature,  art,  criti- 
cism and  other  aspects  of  culture  are 
examined. 

Catching  up 

Walking  the  Tightrope  of  Justice: 


Galileo:  Pioneer  Scientist 

A Series  of  Opinion  Papers,  by  John 
LI.  J.  Edwards  (Province  of  Nova  Scotia; 

192  pages).  This  is  the  fifth  of  seven 
publications  released  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Donald  Marshall,  Jr., 

Prosecution.  It  is  an  examination  of  the 
office  of  attorney  general  in  Canada  with 
particular  regard  to  its  relationships  with 
the  police  and  prosecutors  and  the  ar- 
guments for  establishing  a statutorily 
independent  director  of  public  prosecu- 
tions. 


T 


Livelihood  and  Resistance:  Pea- 
sants and  the  Politics  of  Land  in 
Peru,  by  Gavin  Smith  (University  of 
California  Press;  293  pages;  $42.50  US). 
Using  a Peruvian  highland  community 
where  rural  resistance  has  been  endemic 
for  over  a century  as  an  example,  the 
book  explores  the  way  in  which  the 
interests  emerging  from  people's  daily 
economic  activities  on  the  one  hand,  and 
their  accumulated  experience  of  purpose- 
ful struggles  on  the  other,  contribute  to 
their  social  and  political  identity. 

Rural  Communities  under  Stress: 
Peasant  Farmers  and  the  State  in 
Africa,  byjonathan  Barker  (Cambridge 


Univetsity  Press;  228  pages;  $17.45).  This 
book  goes  behind  the  crises  of  famine 
and  poor  agricultural  production  to 
examine  the  forces  and  pressures  affect- 
ing peasant  farming  communities  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa.  Cases  from  Senegal, 
Tanzania,  Mozambique,  Ghana,  Kenya 
and  Uganda  are  given  as  concrete 
examples  of  ways  peasant  farming  com- 
munities cope  with  the  stresses  of  eco- 
nomic exploitation,  political  subordina- 
tion and  demographic  and  ecological 
pressure. 


Regivtre  des  proces-verbaux  de  la 
Faculte  de  theologie  de  1'Univer- 
site  de  Paris:  de  janvier  1524  a 
novembre  1533,  edited  and  annotated 
by  James  K.  Farge  (Aux  Amateurs  de 
Livies;  360  pages;  approx.  $50).  This  book 
comprises  the  proceedings  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris'  Faculty  of  Theology  ("the 
Sorbonne")  during  the  10  years  indicated. 
The  text  is  in  Latin,  the  critical  and  his- 


torical annotation  are  in  French. 

Jews  and  Saracens  in  the  Consilia 
of  Oldradus  de  Ponte,  by  Norman 
Zacour  (Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies;  114  pages;  $18).  In  the  early 
decades  of  the  1 4th  century  Oldradus  de 
Ponte,  an  advocate  in  the  papal  capital 
of  Avignon,  set  about  editing  his  consilia 
for  publication.  These  were  the  hundreds 
of  legal  arguments  he  had  made  as  a 
consultant  during  his  career  at  the 
papal  court.  These  consilia  are  examined 
especially  for  the  light  they  throw  on 
the  tendency  in  the  west  to  disregard 
distinctions  between  Jews  and  Muslims 
and  merge  them  into  a single  legal 
category. 

Walter  Chatton:  Reportatio  et  Lec- 
tura  super  Sententias:  Collatio  ad 
Librum  Primum  et  Prologus,  edited 
by  Joseph  C.  Way  (Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies;  424  pages;  $43).  This 
edition  offers  the  text  of  what  was  called 
the  Collatio  for  Book  1 of  the  commen- 
tary of  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard 
produced  by  Walter  of  Chatton.  It  is 
intended  to  be  the  first  step  towards  the 
publication  of  Chatton's  entire  commen- 
tary on  the  Sentences. 

Music  Performance  Practice  in  the 
Early  ‘Abbasid  Era,  132-320  AH/750- 

932  AD,  by  George  Dimitri  Sawa  (Pon- 
tifical Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies;  251 
pages;  $29.50).  This  book  examines  the 
theory  and  practice  of  musical  perform- 
ance in  the  medieval  Middle  East.  A 
glossary  of  Arabic  terms,  a chronology, 
an  index  and  a bibliography  are  included. 

Three  Studies,  by  Rebecca  Green*, 
Gaynor  G.  Jones*  and  Colin  Eatock 
(CanMus  Documents  4,  Institute  of 
Canadian  Music;  194  pages;  $15).  Col- 
lege songbook  publications  in  Canada, 
the  history  of  the  Royal  Conservatory 
of  Music  (formerly  Toronto  Conserva- 
tory of  Music)  from  1886  to  1913  and 
contemporary  musical  annals  are  the 
subjects  of  the  three  essays  contained  in 
this  volume. 

Common  Sense,  by  L.W.  Forguson 
(Routledge;  198  pages;  $42.50).  This  book 
investigates  the  intricate  network  of 
shared  beliefs  which  guides  our  every- 
day behaviour.  From  an  interdisciplinary 
perspective  drawing  on  both  philosophi- 
cal analysis  and  recent  research  in  cog- 
nitive development,  it  outlines  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  the  common  sense  view 
of  the  world  and  traces  its  development 
in  the  young  child. 


varsity  sports  store 


on  through  April  28th 


in  the  U of  T Athletic  Centre 
Harbord  and  Spadina 

977-8220 


Open  Monday-Friday 
10  a.m.-7  p.m. 
Saturday  10  a.m.-4  p.m. 


Col 

lege  Park 

idjfb 

Luxury  Apartments  for  Rent 

Toronto  College  Park  (Yonge  & College) 

College  Park 

597-1221 

Available  Immediately 

Bachelor 

from 

$673.00  to  $730.00 

Studio 

- 

$923.00 

1 Bedroom 

from 

$1,022.00  to  $1,133.00 

2 Bedroom 

from 

$1,184.00  to  $1,329.00 

Special  Features  Include 

♦ indoor  access  to  Subway 

♦ party  room 

(College  stop  or 

i the  Yonge  line) 

♦ exercise  room  with  sauna 

♦ indoor  parking 

♦ laundry  room  on  each  floor 

♦ indoor  access  to  large  mall  with 

♦ storage  facilities  on  each  floor 

over  100  shops 

and  restaurants 

♦ sun  drapes 

♦ high  profile  security 

♦ parquet  floors 

♦ air  conditioned 

♦ excellent  maintenance  service 

♦ sundeck  and  roof  garden 
. 

♦ friendly  management 

/ 
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Letters  from  Readers 


Evaluation  for  meaningful  learning 


TO  THE  EDITOR: 

We  write  in  response  to  the  recent 
Forum  article  by  Professor  Frank  Cun- 
ningham, Derek  Fazakas,  Seth  Klein  and 
Carsey  Yee  of  the  Free  School  (“A  new 
direction  in  evaluation,"  March  26).  We 
too  recognize  the  importance  and  ur- 
gency of  addressing  the  many  problems 
that  plague  assessment  practices  at  U of  T 
and  other  Canadian  universities.  In. 1988 
we  and  Astrid  Berrier,  now  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Windsor,  completed  a two-year 
investigation  into  language  assessment 
in  U of  T's  Department  of  French.  Inter- 
estingly, many  of  our  findings  bear  out 
the  position  taken  by  Cunningham  and 
his  associates. 

We  agree  with  the  reasons  given  for 
the  need  to  evaluate  student  perform- 
ance — promoting  learning  and  provid- 
ing certification.  Evaluation  done  in  a 
rigorous  way  can  lead  to  improved  peda- 
gogical practice.  In  this  regard,  we  would 
draw  attention  to  the  notion  of  "work- 
ing for  washback"  (a  principle  of  test 
design  often  mentioned  in  the  language 
assessment  literature):  tests  and  other 
forms  of  evaluation  should  have  a posi- 
tive impact  on  our  teaching. 

Cunningham  and  his  associates  also 
refer  to  a number  of  key  problems  with 
respect  to  grading.  In  our  own  research, 
we  also  show  how  the  University  has 


allowed  criteria  of  a purely  administra- 
tive nature  (non-compliance  with  cer- 
tain institutional  regulations,  for  ex- 
ample) to  influence  the  "academic  grade" 
a student  receives.  Problems  in  current 
assessment  practices  certainly  go  well 
beyond  issues  of  grading:  bias,  validity, 
reliability  and  other  issues  need  to  be 
addressed  seriously  when  examining  the 
content  and  forms  of  evaluation. 

As  for  the  Free  School  group's  sug- 
gested alternatives,  the  pass/fail  option 
used  at  the  University  of  Michigan  works 
well  in  the  upper  years  of  undergradu- 
ate study  but  is  much  less  fair  in  the  first 
two  years  because  it  cuts  many  students 
off  prematurely  from  further  study  at  a 
time  when  they  are  still  adapting  to 
university  education. 

We  promote  the  idea  of  formative 
evaluation,  as  opposed  to  purely  sum- 
mative  assessment.  (Cunningham  and 
his  associates  invoke  this  idea  indirectly 
in  their  discussion  of  alternatives.)  Pro- 
viding feedback  without  always  having 
to  grade  is  conducive  to  meaningful 
learning.  Further,  we  agree  with  those 
who  argue  that  when  considering  a stu- 
dent for  a job  or  an  MA  program,  it  is 
much  more  useful  to  have  a profile  of 
work  throughout  a given  course  than  a 
single  grade  on  a transcript.  The  latter 
tends  to  neutralize  the  candidate's 


Tuition  fee  barriers 


TO  THE  EDITOR: 

The  general  council  of  the  Graduate 
Students'  Union  (GSU)  has  launched  a 
campaign  against  the  tuition  increase  that 
is  being  discussed  by  the  provincial 
government.  The  discussion  of  an  addi- 
tional fee  comes  in  the  wake  of  the  fed- 
eral budget's  cutbacks  to  provincial  trans- 
fer payments  for  health  and  post-secon- 
dary education.  An  inside  source  has 
indicated  that  the  increase  will  likely  be 
in  the  form  of  a $50  to  $100  surcharge 
on  tuition,  if  not  an  increase  in  tuition 
on  top  of  the  previously  announced  eight 
percent. 

If  the  rumoured  increase  comes  to  pass, 
U of  T graduate  tuition  at  the  entry  level 
will  have  increased  by  between  66  and 
69  percent  since  1986.  Next  year's  tui- 
tion and  incidental  fees  will  range  from 
$2,350  to  $2,425.  This  is  a significant 
portion  of  the  average  graduate  student's 
budget,  which  typically  includes  $4,500 
for  rent,  $3,000  for  food,  $600  for  trans- 
portation and  $1,000  for  income  tax.  In 
addition  there  are  costs  related  to  com- 
puters, conferences,  books  and  clothing. 

Tuition  serves  as  a barrier  to  the  most 
economically  vulnerable  students  includ- 
ing women,  single  parents,  minorities  and 
the  middle  and  lower  socioeconomic 
classes.  Even  Focus  on  Fees,  a recent  study 
of  tuition  by  Professor  David  Stager  of 
the  Department  of  Economics,  recognizes 
this  fact.  These  students  must  overcome 
many  obstacles  in  order  to  enter  univer- 
sity. Why  should  there  be  a further  eco- 
nomic hurdle? 

The  recently  released  report  of  the 
presidential  advisory  committee  on  tui- 
tion increases  is  calling  for  a 76  percent 
increase  in  undergraduate  tuition  over  a 
five-year  period.  This  would  be  done 


through  12  percent  tuition  increases  each 
year.  By  1996  tuition  and  incidental  fees 
would  exceed  $3,000.  If  this  does  not 
have  the  effect  of  decreasing  undergradu- 
ate enrolment,  it  will  make  the  Univer- 
sity far  more  elitist,  decreasing  the  par- 
ticipation of  currently  under-represented 
minorities.  The  "bursary"  program  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  is  in  fact 
a loan  program,  and  students  will  be 
forced  further  into  debt. 

fames  Hoch,  president 
Graduate  Students'  Union 


Letters  deadlines 

April  27  for  May  7 
May  18  for  May  28 

Letters  should  be  submitted  on  a 
computer  disk  (5.25  inches)  in 
WordPerfect  4.2  or  plain  text  for- 
mat, or  on  paper,  typed  and 
double  spaced.  Please  include  a 
telephone  number  and,  if  possible, 
a fax  number.  Disks  will  be  re- 
turned if  an  address  is  provided. 


Parking  fees 

TO  THE  EDITOR: 

Granted  that  parking  charges  should 
rise  to  reflect  inflation,  still  an  increase 
of  55  percent  is  unreasonable.  Equally 
unreasonable  is  the  justification  for  the 
increase  ("Parking  charges  will  rise," 
March  26).  Why  in  the  name  of  Simcoe 
Hall  equate  the  price  charged  for  faculty 
and  student  parking  with  the  price 
Charged  by  commercial  parking  lots? 
Surely  a better  comparison  would  be  the 
fee  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education 
charges  its  teachers. 

In  providing  me  with  a parking  space, 
the  University  is  not  being  altruistic,  it 
is  simply  recognizing  the  obvious  — that 
my  ability  to  get  to  my  office  in  half  an 
hour  by  car  instead  of  an  hour  and  a half 
by  public  transportation  increases  the 
time  I spend  on  my  teaching  and  research. 
Until  the  University  makes  it  possible  for 
us  all  to  purchase  houses  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  St.  George  and  Bloor  Sts., 
a parking  place  on  campus  puts  us  where 
we  should  be  — in  our  offices  rather  than 
on  the  subway. 

The  fees  for  visitors  parking  at  nearby 
hospitals  are  55  percent  higher  than  fees 
at  the  University,  but  hospital  visitors 
rates  do  not  apply  to  staff  parking.  In 
fact,  the  fee  for  hospital  staff  parking  of 
$660  per  annum  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  present  University  fee  for  reserved 
parking.  Only  if  I am  considered  merely 
a paying  customer  and  visitor  on  my  own 
campus  is  this  comparison  valid. 

fohn  Wilkinson 

Faculty  of  Library  & Information  Science 


strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Finally,  the  proposal  for  offering  stu- 
dents a greater  choice  of  methods  of 
evaluation  is  interesting  in  that  it  recog- 
nizes diversity  and  the  freedom  to  choose; 
some  students  accustomed  to  grading 
may  not  want  to  have  something  new 
imposed  upon  them. 

While  the  authors  recognize  poten- 
tial impediments  to  their  ideas  — class 
size  and  special  requirements  in  profes- 
sional schools,  for  example  — we  feel 
that  they  will  need  to  develop  more 
convincing  arguments  if  they  wish  to  see 
innovations  in  evaluation. 

Our  final  comment  pertains  to  peda- 
gogical training  for  university  faculty.  We 
firmly  believe  that  modern  universities 
need  to  set  up  schools,  centres  or  other 
bodies  to  train  faculty  members  on  an 
ongoing  basis  in  methods  of  teaching  and 
evaluating.  This  university's  recent  deci- 
sion to  establish  a teaching  development 
service  is  an  encouraging  initiative.  Spe- 


cialists from  widely  varying  disciplines 
can  provide  crucial  insights  into  the 
social,  psychological,  philosophical, 
ethical,  communicative  and  other  dimen- 
sions of  teaching  and  learning. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  need  for 
ongoing  research  into  pedagogy  at  the 
post-secondary  level.  It  is  time  to  dispel 
the  myth  that  education  is  a subject 
worthy  of  serious  inquiry  only  at  places 
such  as  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education  and  only  at  the  primary  and 
secondary  school  levels.  This  research  is 
vital  if  we  are  to  bring  about  the  improve- 
ment in  teaching  and  evaluation  we 
would  all  like  to  see.  We  hope  our  own 
work  and  the  initiative  taken  by  the  Free 
School  might  inspire  further  research  at 
the  University  and  elsewhere. 

Timothy  Tomlinson 
Graduate  student,  OISE 

Monique  Leon 
Department  of  French 


Realistic  solutions  now 


TO  THE  EDITOR: 

Regrettably,  Messrs.  Michael  Barton 
and  Alvan  Bregman  of  the  U of  T Envi- 
ronmental Coalition  appear  once  again 
to  oppose  but  not  propose  ("Indispen- 
sable environmentalism,"  April  9). 

I agree  that  the  three  Rs  — reducing, 
reusing,  recycling  — are  the  way  to  go. 
But  while  we  wait  (for  markets  for  re- 
cycled material,  regulations  on  reducing 
and  the  will  to  reuse)  we  are  confronted 
today  by  mounting  piles  of  all  kinds  of 
things  that  represent  a serious  threat  to 
our  environment.  So  I add  a fourth  R, 
recovering,  which  includes  the  produc- 
tion of  energy  through  incineration  of 
waste  that  does  not  lend  itself  to  recy- 
cling, reducing  or  reusing. 

I studied  the  letter  from  Messrs.  Bar- 
ton and  Bregman  searching  for  a sugges- 
tion likely  to  be  accepted  immediately 
by  today's  society  that  might  help  solve 
the  problem  of  waste  disposal  but,  apart 
from  a suggestion  that  the  internal 
combustion  engine  be  banned  (environ- 
mental groups  do  not  encourage  the  use 
of  cars),  I could  find  none. 

My  reference  to  banning  the  practice 
of  both  landfilling  and  incineration 
("Devastation  by  indecision,"  Forum,  Feb. 
12)  addresses  the  fact  that  the  desirable 
methods  always  result  in  residue  which 
must  be  disposed  of  in  some  way.  When 
there  are  competitive  markets  for  "waste 
materials,"  the  practice  of  burning  wastes 
will  no  longer  be  economically  accept- 


able. But  until  that  time  arrives  (and 
thanks  to  the  environmentalists  I believe 
it  will),  we  are  slowly  sinking  in  our  own 
garbage. 

I also  agree  that  the  public  should  have 
considerable  input  into  the  discussions 
concerning  planet  management,  includ- 
ing waste  disposal.  However,  the  public 
should  also  have  access  to  more  infor- 
mation than  can  be  provided  by  what  I 
called  "well-meaning  amateurs."  When 
I am  sick,  I do  not  consult  Health  Probe, 
I go  to  a well-qualified  physician  for 
advice  and  treatment. 

1 am  appalled  by  the  statement  (from 
Messrs.  Barton  and  Bregman)  that  "busi- 
ness is  carried  on  solely  for  profit."  Re- 
cently, even  Mustafa  Tolba,  director- 
general  of  the  United  Nations  Environ- 
mental Program,  said  that  unless  there 
is  some  profit,  there  will  be  no  resources 
to  deal  with  the  mess  that  is  already  out 
there. 

My  colleagues  and  I have  brought  our 
skills  and  knowledge  to  help  society 
address  environmental  problems.  What 
do  the  present  generation  of  environ- 
mentalists bring  except  a list  of  things 
that  should  not  be  done ? Futhermore,  as 
one  of  the  "founding  fathers"  of  Pollu- 
tion Probe  (with  Henry  Regier  and  Donald 
Chant),  I claim  the  right  to  be  a little 
"paternalistic"  at  times. 

Philip  H.  Jones 

Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 


Environmental  safety 

To  the  editor:  driving  against  traffic  jams  ana  sto 


According  to  Principal  Arthur  Kruger 
of  Woodsworth  College,  many  students 
spend  their  time  “circling  the  lot  hop- 
ing to  find  a parking  spot"  ("Parking  and 
access,"  March  26).  The  question  is,  why 
are  students  and  staff  driving  to  school 
in  the  first  place?  Principal  Kruger  blames 
those  who  live  on  or  near  the  St.  George 
campus  for  being  unsympathetic  to  the 
needs  of  commuters  and  invites  Simcoe 
Hall  to  build  a parking  lot  in  his  own 
neighbourhood. 

The  outcry  to  save  the  back  campus 
is  not  a plot  to  make  life  difficult  for 
commuters.  Efforts  to  save  the  back 
campus  show  the  University  that  it  must 
adopt  environmentally  safe  policies  in 
order  to  remain  a respected  part  of  the 
community.  It  is  absurd  to  invite  cars  into 
the  downtown  area  just  as  city  council 
declares  war  on  cars. 

The  St.  George  campus  is  well  serviced 
by  the  TTC.  Park-and-ride  programs  are 
available  for  students  living  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  TTC.  Walking,  bicycle  rid- 
ing and  public  transit  are  often  faster  than 


driving  against  traffic  jams  ana  stop  lights. 
There  will  be  those  students  and  staff  for 
whom  driving  to  work  is  a necessity,  but 
the  administration  itself  admits  that  a 
large  majority  of  campus  drivers  live  five 
minutes  from  the  TTC. 

Living  in  an  environmentally  respon- 
sible manner  is  not  a big  sacrifice.  It 
requires  a slight  alteration  in  habits.  Like 
a new  pair  of  glasses,  it  takes  getting  used 
to  but  soon  becomes  unnoticeable.  If 
people  for  whom  driving  is  not  a neces- 
sity would  leave  their  cars  at  home,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  Principal  Kruger 
to  watch  students  circling  lots. 

Reducing  the  impact  of  our  lifestyles 
on  the  environment  is  not  our  neigh- 
bours' responsibility  but  our  own.  It  is 
simply  not  enough  to  sympathize  with 
environmentalists;  students  and  staff 
must  alter  their  ways  as  well.  The  U of  T 
Environmentalist  Coalition  fully  supports 
the  Coalition  for  Reduced  Parking  in  its 
efforts. 

Anne  Dreyer 

U of  T Environmentalist  Coalition 
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Events 


lectures 


Canada’s  Space  Station 
Program. 

Wednesday,  April  25 
Jim  Middleton,  Spar  Aero- 
space Limited;  third  in  series 
of  five  Canadian  Perspectives 
lectures.  Council  Chamber, 
South  Building,  Erindale 
College.  10  to  1 1:45  a.m. 
Tickets  $6. 

Information:  828-5214. 

(Senior  Alumni  and  Associates 
of  Erindale) 

Flutter  of  Collapsible 
Tube  Flow:  A Model  for 
Expiratory  Wheezing. 

Wednesday,  April  25 
Prof.  Colin  Walsh,  Institute 
for  Aerospace  Studies.  412 
Rosebrugh  Building.  2 p.m. 
(Biomedical  Engineering) 

Assuring  Ethical 
Research:  International, 
National  and  Local 
Approaches. 

Wednesday,  April  25 
Profs.  Frederick  H.  Lowy, 
Centre  for  Bioethics  and  Eric 
M.  Meslin,  Department  of 
Philosophy  and  Sunnybrook 
Medical  Centre;  fourth  in 
series  of  five  Research  involv- 
ing Humans:  Why  (and  How 
to)  Be  Ethical  lectures.  Audi- 
torium, Medical  Sciences 
Building.  5 p.m. 

(Bioethics) 

Food  Safety  for  the 
Immunocompromised. 

Friday,  April  27 
Dr.  J.  Stan  Bailey,  Richard  B. 
Russell  Research  Center, 
Athens,  Georgia.  2172  Medi- 
cal Sciences  Building. 

12  noon. 

(Microbiology) 


Ethnic  Economic  Con- 
centration and  Upward 
Mobility. 

Friday,  April  27 
Prof.  Robert  M.Jiobu,  Ohio 
State  University.  728  Claude 
T.  Bissell  Building,  140  St. 
George  St.  2:30  to  4:30  p.m. 
(Ethnic,  Immigration  and 
Pluralism  Studies) 

Kierkegaard’s  Post- 
modern Religion. 

Friday,  April  27 

Prof.  David  Goicoechea,  Brock 
University.  Combination 
Room,  Trinity  College. 

7:30  p.m. 

(Kierkegaard  Circle) 

Wagner  and  the  Greeks. 

Sunday,  April  29 
Father  Owen  Lee,  Department 
of  Classics.  Odette  Lounge, 
Brennan  Hall,  St.  Michael's 
College.  2 to  4:30  p.m. 

Tickets  Si 5. 

(St.  Michael's  College) 


Drug  Abuse. 

Wednesday,  May  2 
Bill  Burke,  Ontario  Provincial 
Police;  fourth  in  series  of  five 
Canadian  Perspectives  lec- 
tures. Council  Chamber, 

South  Building,  Erindale 
College.  10  to  11:45  a.m. 
Tickets  S6. 

Information:  828-5214. 

(Senior  Alumni  and  Associates 
of  Erindale) 

Ovarian  Cancer:  Does 
Drug  Therapy  Work? 

Wednesday,  May  2 
Dr.  Barry  P.  Rosen,  Wellesley 
Hospital.  4227  Medical  Sci- 
ences Building.  4 p.m. 
(Pharmacology) 

Mesopotamian  Civiliza- 
tion under  Stress:  The 


One  of  Jacques  Blanchet’s  bookbindings  on  exhibit  at  the  Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library.  See  Exhibitions. 


Dynamics  of  Environ- 
mental Fluctuation  and 
Uncertainty  across  Six 
Millennia. 

Wednesday,  May  2 
Robert  McCormick  Adams, 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Eaton  Court,  Royal  Ontario 
Museum.  8 p.m. 

(Canadian  Society  for 
Mesopotamian  Studies) 

Ethnic  and  Religious  In- 
termarriage in  Canada: 
1981  Census  and  Be- 
yond. 

Friday,  May  4 

Oleh  Wolowyna,  Research 
Triangle  Institute,  North 
Carolina.  728  Claude  T.  Bissell 


Building,  140  St.  George  St. 
2:30  to  4:30  p.m. 

(Ethnic,  Immigration  & 
Pluralism  Studies) 


leminars 


Igolloq  uia 


University  of  Toronto 

BOOKSTORE 


So  much  computer, 
so  little  money, 
so  little  time. 


Graduating?  Then  this  is  your  last  opportunity  to  invest 
in  the  quality  and  the  reliability  of  an  IBM  Personal  System/2 
at  educational  prices.The  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop  has  assembled  two  packages  just  for 
graduating  students  based  on  todays  most  popular 
technology.  Both  systems  include  fully  configured  PS/2 
system  units,  IBM  display, and  IBM  PC-DOS  4.01. 

Proof  of  graduation  is  required. 


IBM  PS/2  Model  30  286 

10  mhz.  80286  processor 
1 MB  of  memory 
30  MB  fixed  disk 
VGA  graphics 
OS/2  upgradable 
$2,599  mono  $2,999  colour 


IBM  PS/2  Model  55SX 

16  mhz.  80386SX  processor 
2 MB  of  memory 
30  or  60  MB  fixed  disk 
MicroChannel  Architecture 
os/2  upgradable 

30MB  $3,799  mono  $4,275  colour 
60MB  $4,175  mono  $4,650  colour 


214  Collge  Street  in  the  Koffler  Building 
3rd  Floor  COMPUTER  Shop  978-7947,  7949 


Catalytic  Antibodies. 

Thursday,  April  26 
Prof.  P.G.  Schultz,  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  158 
Lash  Miller  Chemical  Labora- 
tories. 3:30  p.m. 

(Chemistry) 

The  Mathematical 
Origins  of  Lagrange’s 
Theory  of  Planetary 
Perturbations. 

Thursday,  April  26 
Prof.  Craig  Fraser,  Institute  for 
the  History  & Philosophy  of 
Science  & Technology.  323 
Victoria  College.  4:10  p.m. 
(IHPST) 


Microfilament 

Regulation. 

Friday,  May  4 

Dr.  T.P.  Stossel,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston; 
membrane  and  signal 
transduction  series.  Room 
1248,  1st  floor,  Elm  St.  wing. 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
12:30  p.m. 

(Research  Institute,  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children) 


[greetings  & 


Conferences 


English  Writers  on 
Marbled  Paper:  Sandys 
to  Sumner. 

Tuesday,  April  24 
Barry  McKay,  bookseller; 
meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book 
Library.  Thomas  Fisher  Rare 
Book  Library.  8 p.m. 


^§Hporkshops 


Transient  Infrared 
Spectroscopy  of  Co- 
ordinatively  Unsaturated 
Metal  Carbonyls. 

Friday,  April  27 

Prof.  Eric  Weitz,  Northwestern 
University.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories. 

3:30  p.m. 

(Chemistry) 


Workshop  on  Parallel 
Compilation. 

Sunday,  May  6 to 
Tuesday,  May  8 
Topics  include:  parallel  pars- 
ing, parallel  semantic  analysis, 
complexity  of  compilation  in 
parallel,  performance  issues, 
theoretical  bounds  on  compi- 
lation algorithms,  grammars 
appropriate  to  parallel  compi- 
lation and  specialized  hard- 
ware and  accelerators.  Ambas- 
sador Hotel  & Convention 
Centre,  Kingston,  Ontario. 
Email  inquiries  to: 
compile@qucis.queensu.ca. 
(Information  Technology 
Research  Centre  and  Queen's 
University) 


Events 

deadlines 

Please  note  that  informa- 
tion for  Events  listings 
must  be  received  in 
writing  at  the  Bulletin 
offices,  45  Willcocks  St., 
by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  May  7, 

for  events  taking  place 

May  7 to  28: 

Monday,  April  23 

Issue  of  May  28, 
for  events  taking  place 
May  28  to  June  11: 
Monday,  May  1 4 


Equatorial 


246  Galaxy  Blvd.,  Rexdale,  Ontario 

NO  MORE 
COMPUTER  WORRIES 

Help  is  a phone  call  away 

Equatorial  and  the  U of  T have  an  agreement  which  makes  our  high  level  of 
service  and  special  rates  available  to  you  today. 

On-site  repairs  or  maintenance  contracts  are  easily  and  quickly  arranged. 

We  SERVICE  and  SUPPLY  all  brands  of  PC’s  and  printers. 

We  also  specialize  in  sales  and  service  of  Novel  LAN’s. 

If  you  want  the  BEST  ....  put  us  to  the  TEST. 

Equatorial  Canada  Ltd. 

246  Galaxy  Boulevard  • Rexdale,  Ontario  M9W  5R8  "Tel:  (416)675-1190  • Fax:  675-1158 
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Macintosh  Research 
Symposium. 

Friday,  April  27 
A one-day  symposium  for 
U of  T researchers  to  demon- 
strate how  they  have  used  the 
Macintosh  in  their  work.  All 
sessions  1101  Sandford  Flem- 
ing Building. 

Multimedia.  9 a.m. 

The  Future  of  Multimedia. 
9:30  a.m. 

High  Temperature  Research. 
10:30  a.m. 

Head  Injury  Assessment  and 
Remediation.  11:00  a.m. 
Applications  of  the  Bliss- 
Template  Font.  11:30  a.m. 
Emergency  Room  Patient 
Assessment.  1:30  p.m. 
Macintosh  in  a Biochemistry 
Laboratory.  2 p.m. 

Children's  Health  Decision 
Making.  2:30  p.m. 

X-Rays,  Transparencies  and 
3D  Scanning.  3:30  p.m. 

The  MeMo  Project  — Search- 
ing Online  Catalogues.  4 p.m. 
Rockwell.  4:30  p.m. 
Information:  978-7828. 

(UTCS) 


Committee  on  Academic 
Policy  & Programs. 

Tuesday,  May  1 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  3 p.m. 


University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  May  1 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  5 p.m. 


Governing  Council. 

Thursday,  May  3 
Room  H305,  Scarborough 
College.  4:30  p.m. 


Business  Board. 

Monday,  May  7 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  5 p.m. 


IBSlusic 


ROYAL  CONSERVA- 
TORY OF  MUSIC 

Violin  Pedagogy 
Seminar. 

Tuesday,  April  24 
More  about  Shifts,  SEVCIK, 
Scales,  Vibrato  and  Fancy 
Bowings,  Lise  Elson.  215 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music. 
9 a.m. 

Violin  Master  Class. 

Tuesday,  April  24 

With  Lise  Elson.  215  Royal 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

3 to  5 p.m. 

Information:  978-3756. 

Young  Artists  Series. 

Wednesday,  April  25 
Students  in  the  professional 


studies  program.  Concert 
Hall.  12:15  p.m. 

St.  Lawrence  String  Quartet 
with  Geoff  Nuttall,  violin; 
Barry  Shiffman,  violin;  Leslie 
Robertson,  viola;  Marina 
Hoover,  cello.  Concert  Hall. 

8 p.m. 


Students  in  the  professional 
studies  program.  Concert 
Hall.  5:15  p.m. 

Students  in  the  professional 
studies  program.  Concert 
Hall.  8 p.m. 

Royal  Conservatory 
Orchestra. 

Friday,  April  27 
John  Barnum,  conductor. 
Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Bloor  St.  W.  at  Avenue  Rd. 

8 p.m. 

Tickets  $9,  students  and 
seniors  $6.  RCM  box  office 
978-5470. 

Evening  Series. 

Friday,  May  4 
Boris  Zarankin,  piano. 
Concert  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $9,  students  and 
seniors  $6. 

RCM  Wind  Ensemble. 

Saturday,  May  5 
Richard  Blechta,  conductor. 
Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Bloor  St.  W.  at  Avenue  Rd. 

3 p.m. 

Tickets  $4,  students  and 
seniors  $2. 

RCM  Children’s  Choir 
and  Children’s  Chamber 
Choir. 

Sunday,  May  6 

Ann  Cooper  Gay,  conductor. 
Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Bloor  St.  W.  at  Avenue  Rd. 

3 p.m. 

Tickets  $4,  students  and 
seniors  $2. 

RCM  Women’s  Chorus. 

Monday,  May  7 

John  Tuttle,  conductor.  Knox 
College  Chapel.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $4,  students  and 
seniors  $2. 

Information  on  all  Conserva- 
tory concerts  available  from  the 
publicity  office,  978-3771. 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Opera  Excerpts. 

Tuesday,  May  1;  Thursday, 
May  3;  and  Saturday,  May  5 
Opera  Division  presents  fully 
staged  and  costumed  scenes 
from  the  operatic  repertoire. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $7,  students  and 
seniors  $5. 


Information  on  all  events  in  the 
Edward  Johnson  Building  are 
available  from  the  box  office, 
978-3744. 


Exhibitions 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 

The  Courage  to 
Remember. 

To  April  29 

Exhibit  of  over  200  original 
photographs  of  the  Holo- 
caust; co-sponsored  by  the 
B'nai  Brith  Hillel  Foundation. 
Main  Display  Area. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
8:30  a.m.  to  12  midnight; 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

(Public  & Community 
Relations) 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART 
HOUSE 

To  May  1 0. 

Michael  Meredith. 

Recent  paintings.  East  Gallery. 

Bitter  Soup. 

Christina  Luck,  new  paint- 
ings. West  Gallery. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  and 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m.; 
Tuesday  to  Thursday,  11  a.m. 
to  8 p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 


SCARBOROUGH 

COLLEGE 

13th  Annual  Juried 
Student  Show. 

To  May  1 1 
The  Gallery. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 

The  Art  of  Jacques 
Blanchet. 

To  June  IS 

Fine  bookbindings  from  the 
library  of  Alexander  C.  Pathy. 
Fisher  Rare  Book  Library.  1st 
and  2nd  floors. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


1 IBSliscellany 

Art  as  Applied  to 
Medicine  Open  House. 

Thursday,  May  3;  Friday, 

May  4;  and  Saturday,  May  5 
3rd  floor,  256  McCaul  St. 
Thursday,  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Friday,  10  a.m.  to  8 p.m.; 
Saturday,  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
(Art  as  Applied  to  Medicine) 


FUTURETRON  Ltd . 

ADVANCED  COMPtJTER  SYSTEMS 

Introduces  the 

TRON  386/33  POWERCORE 

Intel  80386-33  Processor 
Eight  Megabytes  RAM  -Zero  Waits- 
Expandable  to  16  Mb  on  Main  Board 
330  Mb  18ms  Micropolis  Hard  Drive  -ESDI  - 
32K  Four-way  Static  RAM  Cache 
Microcache  A381 52  Cache  Controller 
Supports  Weitek  and  Intel  Coprocessors 
Seiko  Flat  Screen  Multiscan  VGA  Monitor 
ATI  16  bit  VGA  Wonder  Card  -512KRAM- 
Panasonic  1.2  Mb  & 1.44  Mb  Floppy  Drives 
Six  Drive  Bay  Tower  Case 
One  Year  On-Site  Service  Nationwide 

$8263. 

Performance.Quality.Price.Support. 

MARKHAM  LONDON  MISSISSAUGA  TORONTO  PLANT 

(416)477-8901  (519)  673-6298  (416)277-3014  (416)  868-1808  (416)940-9140 
FAX  477-0866  FAX  673-6311  FAX  896-1336  FAX  868-6898  FAX  940-9142 


Call  for  submissions 


University  of  Toronto 
Commission  on  the 
Future  of  Health  Care 
in  Ontario 

PRESIDENT  George  Connell  has  established  a 
commission  on  the  future  of  health  care  in 
Ontario  with  the  following  terms  of  reference. 

Terms  of  reference 

1 . To  review  the  documents  Deciding  the 
Future  of  Health  Care  and  From  Vision  to 
Action  and  to  examine  and  comment  on  the 
recommendations  therein. 

2.  To  develop  appreciations  of  the  strategic 
impact  of  biological  research,  social  change 
and  global  economics  on  the  proposals 
advanced  in  these  documents. 

3.  To  make  recommendations  concerning: 

a)  the  mission,  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  the  health  science 
field; 

b)  the  University's  position  and  actions  in 
matters  relating  to  these  documents  as  a basis 
for  the  president's  communications  to  the 
provincial  government  and  the  general 
community; 

c)  the  structure,  education  and  research 
directions  of  the  University's  health  science 


divisions  necessary  to  achieve  the  mission; 
d)  the  appropriate  nature  and  characteristics 
of  the  relationships  of  the  University  with 
health  care  institutions  in  the  community, 
e.g.,  hospitals  and  boards  of  health,  with 
which  it  must  affiliate  in  order  to  achieve  its 
goals. 

Membership 

Dr.  A.  Richard  Ten  Cate,  vice-provost  (health 
sciences)  (chair)-  Allan  Beattie,  chair  of  the 
board.  Hospital  for  Sick  Children;  Dr.  Gerald 
Bonham,  medical  officer  of  health,  Borough 
of  East  York;  Professor  John  W.  Browne, 
principal,  Innis  College;  Gail  Donner,  director 
of  nursing  education,  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children;  Dr.  John  Provan,  associate  dean, 
post-graduate  medical  education,  Faculty  of 
Medicine;  Maureen  Quigley,  president, 
Maureen  Quigley  Associates;  Vickery 
Stoughton,  president,  Toronto  Hospital- 
Professor  Carolyn  Tuohy,  Department  of 
Political  Science;  and  Professor  R.  jay  Turner, 
Department  of  Sociology. 

In  order  to  assist  the  commission  in  making 
its  recommendations,  submissions  from  the 
University  community,  affiliated  institutions 
and  other  interested  parties  are  invited.  Brief 
written  statements  giving  an  opinion  on  no 
more  than  three  issues  in  order  of  priority 
and  related  to  the  terms  of  reference  should 
be  sent  by  May  25  to  David  Keeling,  room 
222,  Simcoe  Hall. 


COUNCIL  OF  ONTARIO  UNIVERSITIES 
COMMITTEE  SECRETARY 


Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  Committee  Secretary  in  the  Office  of 
Health  Sciences. 

Candidates  should  have  experience  in  agenda  preparation  and  recording,  editing 
and  distribution  of  minutes.  Excellent  oral  and  written  skills  are  required,  together 
with  shorthand  or  speedwriting  and  word  processing. 

Please  apply  in  writing  to  Mrs.  Susan  West  at  the  address  below. 


130  St.  George  Street 
Suite  8039  ' 

Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  2T4 
1416)970-2105 
FAX  070-8635 


COUNCIL  OF 

ONTARIO 

UNIVERSITIES 

CONSEIL  DES 
UNIVERSITES 
DE  LONTARIO 


GET 

A SOUND 

EDUCATION 


Non-commercial  Radio 
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Research  Notices 


PhD  Orals 


For  further  information  and 
application  forms  for  the  fol- 
lowing agencies,  please  con- 
tact ORA  at  978-2163. 

Environment  Canada 

The  St.  Lawrence  Centre/ 
NSERC  research  partnerships 
program  will  support  graduate 
students  and  post-doctoral 
fellows  working  in  disciplines 
and  on  projects  consistent 
with  the  priority  research 
needs  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Centre.  Research  projects  will 
be  supported  for  up  to  three 
years  with  a maximum 
annual  grant  of  $50,000. 
Further  information  and 
application  forms  are  avail- 
able at  ORA.  Deadline  date  is 
June  1. 

Medical  Research  Council 

Effective  July  1 new  stipend 
rates  will  be  paid  in  the 
following  categories: 
graduate  students  (grant  paid) 
— $13,850; 

studentships  — $14,850; 
summer  students  — $3,275; 
post-doctoral  fellows  (grant 
paid)  — $22,555  in  the  first 
year  following  receipt  of  PhD, 
$24,055  in  the  second  and 
$25,555  in  the  third; 


professional  degree  holders 
(grant  paid)  — $22,555  rising 
by  $1,900  per  year  of  experi- 
ence to  a maximum  of 
$35,873; 

fellowships  (PhD)  — $26,010 
in  the  first  year  following 
receipt  of  PhD,  $27,815  in  the 
second  and  $29,620  in  the 
third; 

professional  degree  holders  — 
$26,310  rising  by  5 percent  to 
a maximum  of  $41,345  fol- 
lowing seven  or  more  years  of 
experience; 

centennial  fellowships  (PhD) 

— $36,330; 

(professional  degree  holders) 

— $43,225. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Arthritis  Society  — 
research  groups  (facilitation 
and  development),  letters  of 
intent:  May  IS. 

Baxter  Healthcare  Corpo- 
ration — (renal  therapy) 
research  grants:  May  18. 

Environment  Canada  — 

St.  Lawrence/NSERC 
partnership:  June  1 . 

Laidlaw  Foundation  — 
(psychiatry,  child  develop- 
ment, community  and  public 
health)  research  awards: 

May  1. 


Louis  & Artur  Lucian 
Award  — (circulatory  diseases) 
visiting  professor  nomin- 
ations: May  1 . 

Medical  Research  Council 

— group  and  program  grants 
(new  and  renewal  letter  of 
intent):  May  1 (please  note 
change); 

east  European  exchange 
program:  May  1. 

Ministry  of  Colleges  & 
Universities,  URIF  — for 
May  31  ministry  deadline, 
internal  deadline  at  ORA: 

May  23. 

National  Institutes  of 
Health  (US)  — unsolicited 
AIDS  research  grants:  May  1. 

NSERC  — strategic  grants: 
May  1. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 

— research  grants:  May  1; 
work  life  in  nursing  research 
unit:  May  15. 

Sandoz  Foundation  for 
Gerontological  Research  — 
research  grants:  May  1 . 

University  of  Toronto, 
Humanities  & Social  Sciences 
Committee  of  the  Research 
Board  — general  research 
grants:  May  IS; 

Connaught  Fund  — phase  I 
new  staff  grants:  May  1; 
senior  fellowships:  May  15. 


Finally,  a course  materials 
service  designed  with  your 
needs  in  mind. 

Kinko's  Academic  Services  allows  each  student  access  to  a 
personal  copy  of  course  materials  and  supplemental 
readings ...  at  no  cost  to  professor  or  department.  Our 
license  with  CANCOPY,  The  Canadian  Reprography 
Collective,  allows  legal  access  to  copyrighted  materials.  To 
have  your  course  materials  copied  and  bound  for  individual 
student  use,  call  Kinko's,  the  copy  centre. 

• Complete  Copyright  Assistance  • Campus  Pick-Up  & Delivery 

• No  Cost  to  Department  • Convenient  Hours  & Location 

• Fast  Turnaround  • Service  You  Can  Depend  On 


academic  services 

PLEASE  CONTACT  CHRIS  PACALL  OR  PETER  LAIN 
AT  532-6559. 


Recommended  dining 


etc 

dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 

205  Richmond  J 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious,  relaxed 
dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese 
prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  prefer.  North  American 
style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  — the  service  is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter 
which  you  choose.  Five-course  dinners  present  a selection  of  sukiyaki,  leriyaki, 
shabushabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main  course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right 
at  your  table  and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed.  The  main 
course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp), 
tempura,  rice,  dessert,  and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  ★★★★ 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Sun.  5-10  p.m. 


Graduate  faculty  please  call 
the  PhD  oral  examination 
office  at  978-5258  for  infor- 
mation regarding  time  and 
location  for  these  listings. 

Friday,  April  27 

Robert  Alan  Goldberg,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science, 
"Democracy  and  Justice  in 
Aristotle's  Politics."  Prof.  C. 
Orwin. 

Jerzy  Jarosz,  Department  of 
Mathematics  & Applied 
Mathematics,  "J-unitary  Dila- 
tion of  a Continuous  Semi- 
group of  Operators."  Prof.  C. 
Davis. 

Dionysios  E.  Karvelas,  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, "Performance  Analysis  of 
Timer  Based  Medium  Access 
Schemes  in  Symmetric  Token 
Passing  Networks."  Prof.  A. 
Leon-Garcia. 

Walter  Casimir  Okshevsky, 


Department  of  Education, 
"Human  Understanding  as  a 
Practical  Competence:  An 
Examination  of  Heidegger 
and  Hirst  in  the  Light  of  the 
Hermeneutic  Critique  of  Epis- 
temological Conceptions  of 
Understanding  and  Rational- 
ity." Prof.  D.  Misgeld. 

Nancy  Margaret  South, 
Department  of  Economics, 
"Price  Contingent  Wage  Con- 
tracts, British  Coal  and  Iron 
and  Steel:  Theory  and 
Evidence,  1860-1913."  Prof. 
J.S.  Cohen. 

Tuesday,  May  1 

Shaun  Joseph  Austin,  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology,  "An 
Analysis  of  Architectural  Vari- 
ability in  Levantine  Settle- 
ments during  the  Late  Pleisto- 
cene and  Early  Holocene." 
Prof.  H.B.  Schroeder. 

Alexander  Malcolm  Forbes, 
Department  of  English,  "The 


Measure  and  the  Choice: 
Empiricism  and  Revelation  in 
Johnson's  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,  Rambler,  and 
Rasselas."  Prof.  J.D.  Baird. 

Wednesday,  May  2 

Stephen  George  Monckton, 
Department  of  Anthropology, 
"Huron  Palaeoethnobotany." 
Prof.  G.W.  Crawford. 

Friday,  May  4 

Manuela  Dias,  Department 
of  French  Language  & Litera- 
ture, "Deux  langues  en  con- 
tact: le  framjais  et  le  portugais 
dan  les  communautes  de 
France  et  de  Montreal:"  Prof. 
H.G.  Schogt. 

Tuesday,  May  8 

Michele  J.  Lalancette,  Depart- 
ment of  History,  "The  Idea  of 
the  State,  1880-1914:  A Com- 
parative Examination  of  the 
Views  of  Jean  Juares,  Sidney 
Webb  and  Edward  Bernstein." 
Prof.  M.  Eksteins. 


Classified 


continued  from  page  15 


Vacation/Leisure 


BACKPACK  CANADA,  UNITED 
STATES,  PERU  & NEPAL.  Ad- 
venturesome backpacking  treks 
through  the  Ocala  National  Forest 
in  Florida,  in  the  magnificent  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  the  Grand  Canyon  in 
Arizona,  the  Appalachians  during 
the  autumn  colour  season,  hut 
hopping  in  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains of  Peru  (including  Machu 
Picchu),  and  Nepal  (the  An- 
napurna Sanctuary).  We  have 
some  trips  where  we  hike  out  daily 
from  base  camps.  No  experience 
is  necessary.  Request  brochure. 
WILLARDS  ADVENTURE  CLUB, 
Box  10,  Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada 
L4M  4S9.  (705)  737-1881. 

Cottage  for  rent.  Executive  two- 
bedroom  retreat  on  beautiful 
Shadow  Lake.  All  conveniences 
including  microwave,  ver,  stereo, 
whirlpool  and  canoe.  Fireplace, 
barbecue  and  balcony  with  a great 
view.  Excellent  swimming  and 
fishing.  Off-season  rates  only  $60 
per  day.  Call  861-1488. 

Beautiful  cottage  for  rent,  exqui- 
site lot,  private  location,  900  ft. 
Pan-Abode  and  cabin  on  Stoney 
Lake,  May  — July  15,  August  16 
— September.  $750/week  July  & 
August,  $400  off-season.  Call 
Peter  at  971-8491. 


Secretarial  and 
Word  Processing 


A d.o.c.  on  call  to  cure  your  word 
pro  woes.  Student  rates.  Central 
(Bloor/Spadina).  Laser  printing. 
Recycled  paper  products.  Multi- 
lingual word  processing.  Fast. 
Accurate.  And  house  calls,  too! 
d.o.c.s.  Sue  920-5737. 

An  opening  special  — free  punc- 
tuation and  grammar  correction! 
Term  papers,  theses,  resumes, 


correspondence,  charts,  tables, 
etc.  professionally  done  on  Xerox 
word  processor/IBM  computer. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  Instant 
Assistant  465-641 2 or  252-6663. 


Miscellaneous 


PASSPORT  & VISA  PHOTOS, 

Located  in  Toronto  General  Hospi- 
tal, 101  College  St.,  3rd  floor,  room 
802. 2 B/W  Polaroid- $7.50  (incl. 
tax;  cash  only).  Wednesday  11-1. 
No  appointment  required.  340- 
4084. 

Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experi- 
enced, knowledgeable  realtor  with 
university  faculty  references.  Will 
answer  all  queries  and  send  infor- 
mation about  retirement  or  invest- 
ment properties  in  Victoria.  No 
cost  or  obligation.  Call  (604)  595- 
3200  or  write  Lois  Dutton,  RE/ 
MAX  Ports  West,  3200  Shel- 
bourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8P 
5G8. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  WRITING,  Pro- 
fessional editor  with  extensive 
publishing  experience  will  help 
with  your  paper,  thesis,  disserta- 
tion, or  manuscript.  Focus  your 
thoughts,  show  you  where  to  cut  or 
to  expand,  clarify  awkward  sen- 
tence structure,  etc.  Free  esti- 
mate. Elite  Editorial  Services.  927- 
8761. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT? 

Communication  enhancement 
classes  forming  with  “accent’  on 
formation  and  production  of  the 


English  sound  system,  pronuncia- 
tion and  intonation  patterns.  Now 
in  its  5th  year.  Over  700  satisified 
graduates  attest  to  its  value. 
Groups  of  6-8  participants.  Gandy 
Associates  767-6691 . 

Applications  are  now  being  ac- 
cepted for  a Fellowship  in  Ocular 
Oncology  at  The  Princess  Marga- 
ret Hospital  beginning  July  1990. 
Contact:  Dr.  E.R.  Simpson,  Direc- 
tor of  Ophthalmology,  The  Prin- 
cess Margaret  Hospital,  500  Sher- 
bourne  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M4X  1K9.  A Collaborative  Ocular 
Melanoma  Centre. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a 

caring,  confidential  environment. 
U of  T staff  extended  health  care 
benefits  cover  the  full  cost.  Close 
to  campus.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Registered  Psychologist.  The 
Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street,  961-3683. 

French-English  translator  willing 
to  assist  in  research  projects,  in- 
cluding the  reading  and  interpret- 
ing of  French  language  books  and 
articles  required  for  English  lan- 
guage studies.  Experience  in 
translation  of  original  hand-written 
manuscripts.  Patricia  Bishop  922- 
2804. 

Bright  and  pretty  17-year-old 

student  from  France  (raised  in 
Spain)  wishes  to  spend  July  and 
August  with  Toronto  family.  Child 
care/help  with  French/light  chores. 
Her  English  is  fair.  Call  Micheline 
283-7553. 


A.A.  Alexander 
International  Inc. 

(416)  944-0394 
(416)  944-8189  Fax 


OVERSEAS 

TRANSPORT 


SEA  & AIR 

DOOR-TO-DOOR  SERVICE 
EFFECTS  • AUTOMOBILES 
INSURANCE  • CONTAINERS 
COMMERCIAL  GOODS 
PACKING  & CRATING 


Campus  Copy 

® and  Publishing  Services  Inc. " " 

100  Harbord  St.  Toronto  Ontario 


Your  One  Stop  COPY,  PRINT, 

& DESKTOP  PUBLISHING  Centre 


(416)  925-2277  Fax  (416)  925-5308 

"distinetby  different. .e^pmeby  efficient  ' 
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Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $13  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.25  for 
each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  name  counts  as 
one  word  as  does  your  phone  number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for 
postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  1 0 days  before  Bulletin  pub- 
lication date,  to  Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Communica- 
tions, 45  Willcocks  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1C7.  Ads  will 
not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 

To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt,  please  include  a 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available  — Metro  & 
Area 


One-year  sabbatical  rental  from 
August  1, 1990.  Yonge  and  Shep- 
pard. Subway,  quiet  neighbour- 
hood. Modern  executive  home, 
recently  renovated,  fully  furnished, 
3 bedrooms,  2 studies,  1 Vi  bath- 
rooms, all  appliances,  family  room 
with  fireplace,  garage,  private 
drive,  spacious  garden.  Non- 
smokers.  $1 ,900.  Year-round  cot- 
tage rental  on  Muskoka  lake  op- 
tional. References.  Dr.  V.  Kalnins 
978-4096  (office),  225-7530 
(home). 

Sabbatical  rental.  2 storeys,  3 
bedrooms  & family  room,  2 bath- 
rooms. Fully  furnished  and 
equipped  in  lovely  old  neighbour- 
hood. Short  walk  to  subway, 
schools  and  shopping.  Bathurst/ 
Eglinton  area.  $2,200  + utilities. 
September  1990  till  end  of  June 
1991.  Home  783-1240,  business 
534-3348. 

Short-term  rental:  July  & August 
1990.  Furnished  3-storey  house  in 
High  Park.  3 bedrooms  + study, 
sun-porch,  washer-dryer,  sky- 
lights, exposed  brick.  15  minutes 
to  campus  by  TTC.  $1,1 50/month 
+ utilities.  766-0595. 

St.  Clair/Avenue  Road.  Available 
May  15.  Lower  duplex,  comforta- 
bly furnished.  Living-room,  fire- 
place, dining-room,  bedroom,  den 
with  pull-out  bed.  Garden,  parking, 
laundry  facilities.  $1 ,400/month 
plus  hydro.  After  7 p.m.  922-8411, 
days  980-2899. 

Summer  rental:  July  & August. 
Ideal  location:  Yonge  & Eglinton. 
3-  to  4-bedroom  home.  All  appli- 
ances & microwave.  Parking  facili- 
ties. 6 weeks  — $1 ,800;  2 months 
-$2,400.  Call  481-7137. 

King  & Bathurst,  one-bedroom 
penthouse  condo,  parking,  24-hr. 
security,  fireplace,  verticals,  so- 
lariums,  health  club  & pools,  full- 
time esthetician,  conference  & 
seminar  rooms,  movies,  walk  to 
dome  & theatres.  Vacant  now. 
Asking  $1, 250/month  + hydro. 
Phone  Mrs.  May  (416)  854-2660. 

Summer  rental.  4-bedroom 
house,  fully  furnished,  patio,  sun- 
deck,  close  to  parks,  subway, 
shopping.  Minutes  to  university. 
$1 ,650/month  inclusive.  Available 
July  1 to  September  7, 1990  (dates 
negotiable).  Call  463-2290. 

Self-contained  furnished  flat,  2 

rooms,  bathroom,  on  a lovely 
street,  close  to  U of  T.  Available 
July  1990.  Suitable  for  grad  stu- 
dent or  visiting  prof.  $500  per 
month.  Please  phone  after  10  p.m. 
656-6160  or  write  D.  Alex,  10 
Bracondale  Hill  Rd.,  Toronto 
M6G  3P4. 

Summer  rental:  July  1 to  Sept.  1. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  sublet, 
High  Park  near  lake  and  edge  of 
park.  Furnished,  laundry  in  build- 
ing. Also  available  November  1 
indefinitely.  George  978-6949  or 
537-4700. 

Cabbagetown  Victorian.  3 bed- 
rooms, garage,  fireplace,  deck  & 
air.  $ 1,680/month.  May  1 to  Janu- 
ary 31,  1991.537-2246. 


South  Annex.  Walk  to  U of  T. 

Mid-June  to  end-August  1990  or 
parts.  Furnished  Victorian  house. 
2 bedrooms  +,  appliances,  fin- 
ished basement,  beautiful  garden, 
garage.  $1,700  + phone/month. 
References  and  security  deposit 
required.  531-6374. 

New  town  house.  Central  loca- 
tion. Two  bedrooms,  2yh  bath- 
rooms, five  appliances,  indoor 
parking  space.  Close  to  three  TTC 
routes.  Twenty  minutes  to  U of  T. 
Unfurnished  $1, 400/month;  par- 
tially furnished  $2, 100/month. 
Electricity  extra.  Available  now. 
345-9178. 

Sabbatical  rental.  3-bedroom 
nicely  furnished  detached  2-storey 
house,  central  Toronto.  Septem- 
ber 1 (or  October  1),  1990  to  July 
1 , 1 991 . Garage,  family  room,  two 
washrooms,  laundry  room,  close 
to  schools.  Car  possible.  Ideal  for 
family  on  sabbatical  year.  $1 ,700/ 
month.  597-3029  from  9:00  — 
4:00. 

College/Huron  Victorian  home. 
Easy  walk  to  U of  T,  downtown, 
parking,  laundry.  1 -bedroom, 
Jacuzzi,  deck,  large  kitchen,  $940/ 
month  + hydro.  2-bedroom,  2- 
bath,  central  air,  high  ceilings, 
hardwood,  $1 ,200/month  + hydro. 
Both  available  June  1st.  Phone 
Dean  979-0967  or  920-5655. 

Sabbatical  rental  — Oakwood / 

St.  Clair.  August  1,  1990  for  one 
year.  Renovated,  detached,  spa- 
cious 4-bedroom  home.  Oak 
kitchen,  breakfast  area,  walk-out 
to  cedar  deck,  private  garden.  2+ 
bathrooms,  ample  storage.  Light, 
high,  architect  designed  basement 
studio.  Private  drive.  Fully  fur- 
nished. Reasonable  rent.  656- 
3792. 

Sale  or  lease.  Near  St.  Lawrence 
Market,  Harbourfront,  theatres, 
shopping.  University  20  minutes. 
Two-bedroom  condo.  Solarium, 
private  patio,  six  appliances,  pool, 
sauna,  security,  storage.  Available 
May/June.  Sale  asking  $229,000. 
Lease  $1,100,  utilities  extra.  367- 
4533. 

Apartments  for  rent.  Twt>  north 
Rosedale  apartments  available 
approximately  July  1 for  one  year. 
Spacious  kitchens  and  living- 
rooms  with  fireplaces,  two  bed- 
rooms each.  Large  dining-room 
and  big  garden  with  main  floor. 
Small  deck  overlooking  garden 
with  upstairs.  Suitable  for  visiting 
academics.  Close  to  university 
and  public  transport.  Downstairs 
$1 ,800,  upstairs  $1 ,500  (includes 
heat  and  electricity).  Phone 
J.  Close  925-9327. 

Bloor  West  Village  — unfur- 
nished, main  floor  of  large  duplex, 

2 bedrooms  plus  sun-room,  park- 
ing. Non-smokers,  ideal  for  quiet 
professional  couple.  $875  plus 
utilities.  (W)  978-3760,  (H)  762- 
1515. 

Charming  furnished  home  for 
one  year  from  August  1990.  15 
minutes  from  university,  quiet 
neighbourhood,  on  subway.  Supe- 
rior kitchen,  bathrooms,  piano,  pri- 
vate drive,  garage,  French  immer- 
sion school.  References.  $2,200/ 
month.  Leonard  Graholm  326- 
3383  (office);  463-6440  (home). 


Elegant,  large,  fully  furnished 
penthouse  condo.  2 double  bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms,  living-  & din- 
ing-room, well-appointed  kitchen. 
5 appliances,  air  conditioning, 
sauna,  pool,  sun-deck,  under- 
ground parking,  balcony  with  view. 
Centrally  located  opposite  park  & 
shops.  On  direct  subway  line.  10 
minutes  from  downtown.  Forest 
Hill  district  Available  August  1 or 
September  1 for  one  or  two  years. 
Inclusive  rental  $1,465.  Non- 
smokers.  Joan  LePoutre  266- 
3181. 

Harbord/Brunswick.  Sabbatical 
rental.  Furnished,  renovated  Vic- 
torian house  with  central  air,  three 
bedrooms,  study,  three  baths,  five 
appliances.  Available  July  1 or 
August  1.  $1,600  + utilities.  Call 
Randall  Coates  978-4982  (day)  or 
960-4985  (evening). 

Sublet  large  1 -bedroom  + den, 
suit  couple,  living-room,  fireplace, 
dining-room,  air-conditioned,  gar- 
den, parking.  Utilities  included 
$1,100.  Available  mid-May 
through  end  August.  588-8964. 

5 minutes  walk  to  U of  T,  HSC, 
TGH.  Apartment  for  rent  in  a com- 
pletely rebuilt  Victorian  house. 
Furnished  bachelor.  May  T.  $625  + 
utilities.  Lease  required.  Coin  laun- 
dry in  the  basement.  Call  595- 
0026. 

South  Etobicoke  rental.  Reno- 
vated 2-bedroom,  1 V2 -bath  brick 
bungalow  with  finished  basement, 
lovely  fenced  backyard,  4 appli- 
ances. Mid-way  between  Erindale 
and  downtown  campuses.  $1 ,100/ 
month  + utilities.  255-2526  after  7 
p.m.  M-F. 

Don  Mills.  Spacious  furnished 
one-bedroom  apartment  in  luxury 
building.  4-month  sublet,  May  — 
August  1990.  Air-conditioned,  in- 
door pool,  tennis  court,  close  to 
TTC.  Non-smoker  preferred.  $725 
per  month  including  parking.  Ref- 
erences required.  444-8882. 

House  to  rent.  Upper  Canada 
Drive  (401  & Yonge),  Willowdale.  3 
+ 1 bedrooms.  Air-conditioned. 
Appliances.  Large  lot.  Telephone: 
222-8223. 

Apartment  to  rent  — bright,  clean 
and  large  bachelor  in  High  Park 
home.  Newly  renovated  with  appli- 
ances, 4-piece  bath  and  carpet, 
private  entrance.  Available  June  1 , 
$625/month.  First  and  last  months’ 
deposit.  Please  call  762-6489. 

Beaches,  turn-of-the-century 

detached  house.  Gracious,  3200 
square  foot  fully  renovated  home 
with  four  bedrooms  including  a 
third-floor  master  suite.  Three 
bedrooms  on  the  second  floor, 
whirlpool,  study,  family  room. 
Large,  bright,  eat-in  kitchen  with 
walk-out  to  backyard.  Lovely  oak 
dining-room  and  living-room.  Fin- 
ished recreation  room  in  base- 
ment. Appliances,  central  air  con- 
ditioning, alarm  system.  $2,000  + 
utilities.  Available  June  30.  Eliza- 
beth Sisam  691-1771  after  7 p.m. 

Moore  Park,  summer  rental.  July 
— August  1990,  4-bedroom 
house,  fully  furnished,  private  gar- 
den, garage,  10  minutes  walk  to 
Yonge/St.  Clair.  $1 ,700  per  month, 
cleaning  service  and  utilities  in- 
cluded. No  pets.  488-6370  or  736- 
5218. 

Don  Mills/Lawrence.  3-bedroom 
house  for  rent,  completely  reno- 
vated, 1 V2  baths,  cedar  deck,  pri- 
vate garden,  fireplace  in  family 
room  with  cathedral  ceiling  and 
skylight.  Rent  $1 ,400  per  month, 
negotiable.  Available  July  15, 
1990.  Phone  444-0841  evenings. 

Summer  rental.'Spacious,  bright, 
2-bedroom  furnished  apartment 
with  garden  at  Avenue  Road  and 
Lawrence.  Available  July/August. 
$800/month.  487-0229. 


Elegant  ranch-style  bungalow, 

3-4  bedrooms,  2Vi  baths,  1 acre, 
near  zoo,  unfurnished.  Available 
July,  long  or  short  lease.  On  TTC, 
10  minutes  to  Scarborough  Col- 
lege, GO.  $1, 750/month.  Eve- 
nings 495-8063  or  (613)  394-2706 
collect. 

Sabbatical  year  September  1990 

— August  1991.  Fully  furnished 
apartment  for  rent  in  Victorian 
house.  Renovated,  kitchen  with 
Jenn-air,  master  bedroom  with 
wood  stove,  en  suite  bathroom 
with  double  Jacuzzi,  walk-out  to 
deck,  2nd  bedroom,  large  living 
area  with  piano,  antique  furniture. 
Minutes  from  Bloor  subway,  walk 
to  university.  $1,500  per  month. 
Also,  newly  renovated  basement 
apartment  for  rent  from  June  1, 
1990.  $675  per  month.  534-1246. 

July  and  August.  Steps  to  cam- 
pus from  Avenue  Road  and  Bloor. 
2-bedroom  apartment  on  2nd  floor 
overlooking  park.  1 V2  baths,  air 
conditioning,  laundry,  security,  at 
subway,  parking,  all  utilities,  both 
months  only,  total  $3,000.  926- 
9311. 

July  rental,  Rosedale.  One 
month  (with  option  of  first  week  in 
August).  Quiet  shady  crescent, 
near  bus,  parks,  shops,  4-5  bed- 
rooms, den,  deck,  fenced  patioed 
garden,  bright  airy  eat-in  kitchen, 
piano.  960-4964. 

Spacious  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment in  quiet,  detached  house 
near  Broadview/Gerrard  (whole 
2nd  floor),  suits  one  quiet  working 
(studying)  female.  20  minutes  TTC 
to  university.  Available  May  1, 
$525/month  (inclusive).  462-9385. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Furnished  3- 
storey  house  in  Riverdale,  quiet 
street  close  to  streetcars  and  sub- 
way to  campus  and  downtown.  3 
bedrooms,  2 studies,  2 bath- 
rooms, powder  room,  playroom, 
family  room,  renovated  kitchen, 
lounge  and  dining,  laundry,  park- 
ing, garden,  fireplace,  central  air, 
piano.  Available  July  or  August  for 
12  months.  $1 ,700/month  plus 
utilities.  Graeme  Hirst,  978-8747, 
469-4530. 

College  & Bathurst  area.  Fully 
renovated,  unique  2nd  and  3rd 
floor  of  a house  on  Markham 
Street.  Two  bedrooms,  two  full 
washrooms,  broadloom,  five  appli- 
ances, deck  off  2nd-floor  living- 
room.  June  1 . $1 ,465.  Phone  968- 
1204. 

Victoria  Park/Danforth  (on  sub- 
way). Single  furnished  bedroom 
with  private  bathroom.  Luxury 
apartment  building,  pool,  exercise 
room,  etc.  Share  kitchen  with 
owner.  $450/month.  First  and  last. 
References  required.  690-5017 
(after  6). 

Islington/Lakeshore,  2-bedroom, 
main  floor  of  house,  available  June 
1 . Shared  storage  and  free  laundry 
in  basement.  Lovely  quiet  mature 
area,  steps  to  the  lake,  parks, 
pool,  tennis,  library,  public  and 
separate  schools.  Easy  access  to 
24-hour  TTC  streetcar  or  subway 
line.  15  minutes  by  car  to  down- 
town. Suitable  for  small  family  or 
professional  couple.  $980  + utili- 
ties. 820-5709. 

House  rental.  July  and  August. 

Lawrence/Avenue  Road.  2 bed- 
rooms, 1 bath,  fully  furnished. 

$1 ,200/month.  Non-smoker,  no 
large  pets.  Tel.  781 -4981  (H),736- 
5245  (W).  Ask  for  Maj. 

Central  & quiet.  Available  imme- 
diately. St.  Clair/Bathurst,  reno- 
vated bi-level  lower  duplex,  3 
rooms,  eat-in  kitchen,  2 full  bath- 
rooms, hardwood  & ceramic  tile 
floors,  garden.  Street  parking. 
$950,  all  included.  Phone:  588- 
5801  or  926-1 300  x.  3286. 

Small  one-bedroom  apartment 

available  June  1 . Walk  to  Broad- 
view subway.  On  second  floor  of 


small  apartment  building,  unfur- 
nished, coin  laundry  in  basement. 
Prefer  graduate  student  or  staff 
willing  to  stay  minimum  of  one 
year.  Rent  is  $630  including  utili- 
ties. First  and  last  required.  Call 
463-2390. 


Sabbatical  rental.  College/ 
Ossington,  handy  to  U of  T,  sub- 
way, streetcar.  Spacious,  fur- 
nished, 3-bedroom  Victorian 
home,  central  air,  dishwasher, 
washer/drier,  freezer,  small  pleas- 
ant yard.  $1,600  +.  Late  summer 
1990  to  spring/summer  1991. 532- 
8780  evenings. 

Madison  Avenue.  Renovated 
Victorian,  3-bedroom  (1st  floor), 
dishwasher,  laundry  facilities,  fire- 
places, high  ceilings,  hardwood 
floors,  track  lights,  garden,  excel- 
lent tenants.  $1 ,675,  May  1 . Large 
2-bedroom  basement,  $950  +, 
ASAP.  (2-  to  3-bedroom  apart- 
ments & rooms  available  another 
location.  ASAP)  323-3470. 

Attractive,  renovated  house,  15 

minutes  U of  T.  Two  bedrooms, 
two  baths,  large  study,  fireplace, 
landscaped  garden.  All  appli- 
ances, central  air.  Available  Sep- 
tember 1990  — August  1991. 
$1,250.  Phone  462-2841. 


House  for  rent.  Jane/St.  Clair. 
Charming  2-bedroom  bungalow. 
broadloom,  yard,  pgjjwg^j^dry 
close  tj  TJ"i!iiil»>i  ^F#fer- 

i- 

-4248  (eve- 
3-3454.  Available 

May  1,1990. 


Sabbatical  rental:  3-bedroom  fur- 
nished and  equipped  house,  7 
appliances,  office,  central  air,  rec. 
room,  garage,  large  private  back- 
yard, steps  to  subway  at  Finch, 
quiet  neighbourhood,  schools, 
shopping.  Available  summer 
1990.  $1 ,700/month.  223-7626. 


High  Park  (Quebec  Avenue). 

Two-bedroom  condominium.  Two 
storeys.  Air-conditioned,  large 
patio  & balcony,  dishwasher,  laun- 
dry, indoor  parking,  sauna,  swim- 
ming pool.  Subway.  Available 
August  1 . $1 ,320/month  inclusive. 
978-4475  (W),  Prof.  Nakamura,  or 
763-4006  (H). 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 


Going  away  August  1990?  Bet 
you  thought  you  couldn’t  rent  your 
house  for  just  one  month.  You  can! 
If  your  house  is  3+  bedrooms  and 
you  can  rent  it  for  the  month  of 
August,  call  Franca  at  368-0040 
now.  What  have  you  got  to  lose? 

Sublet  wanted.  Law  graduate  stu- 
dent and  spouse  require  house/ 
apartment.  Summer  1990  to  Sum- 
mer 1991.  Unfurnished/partially 
furnished.  Chris  Tollefson  (604) 
687-7078  work;  Erin  Shaw  (604) 
687-2919  work;  (604)  254-0828 
home. 

Visiting  professor  at  Osgoode 
Hall  Law  School  for  the  fall  semes- 
ter requires  fully  furnished  2-  or  3- 
bedroom  accommodation  for  the 
period  August  to  December  31, 

1990.  Call  Penny  Spence  at  736- 
5031. 

Sabbatical  house  wanted.  Fam- 
ily of  four  seeks  house  in  Toronto 
from  September  1990  through 
June  1991.  Minimum  three  bed- 
rooms. (705)  742-6210. 

Responsible  professor  and 

spouse  (no  kids)  require  furnished 
3-bedroom  house  or  apartment 
near  campus.  Late  August  or  Sep- 
tember 1 through  May  or  June 

1991.  Call  Nelson  Wiseman  978- 
3336  (office);  586-0136  (home). 

Going  away  this  spring/sum- 
mer? Responsible,  clean,  non- 
smoking female  will  house-sit  your 
home.  Will  look  after  plants,  pets, 
bills,  etc.  References  available. 
Call  Lynn  Kovacs  at  596-7370  and 
leave  message. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


High  Park  — large,  clean,  fur- 
nished room  in  unique,  renovated, 
private,  quiet  house,  garden.  Im- 
mediate or  May  1.  10  minutes  by 
subway.  Ideal  for  non-smoking 
professor,  professional  or  gradu- 
ate student.  $440  monthly,  refer- 
ences required.  533-1440,  leave 
message. 

Mt.  Pleasant  & Eglinton.  Fur- 
nished home  to  share  with  owner. 
Private  bedroom,  garden  & deck; 
full  kitchen  & laundry  facilities; 
monthly  maid  service.  Steps  from 
shops,  TTC.  $600/month  inclu- 
sive. Phone  days  only  481-4640. 
Wanted.  Professional/business 
person  to  share  spacious  2-bed- 
room  apartment  in  Danforth/ 
Broadview  area.  Fireplace  and 
balcony.  Must  be  mature  and  re- 
sponsible. Available  immediately. 
Rent  $462  inclusive.  466-8900. 
Large,  clean,  sunny,  renovated 
flat  to  share  with  non-smoker  near 
Bloor  & Ossington.  Huge  kitchen, 
four-piece  bath,  living  and  study 
areas,  yard.  Share  bike  or  TTC 
ride  to  campus.  Ideal  for  grad  stu- 
dent. $450  +.  Call  Sue  at  536- 
8950. 

Furnished  room,  private  bath- 
room and  solarium  in  house  with  3 
articling  male  lawyers.  N/S.  Front 
& back  yards.  Parking,  laundry, 
dishwasher.  Sublet  May  16  — 
August  31 . Christie  & Davenport. 
$51 5/month  + 'A  of  utilities. 
Richard  658-2949. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


London,  England.  Two-bedroom 
apartment  for  rent  from  July  1990 
to  July  1 991 . Quiet  residential  area 
with  good  public  transit.  Fully  fur- 
nished with  central  heating.  Tel. 
(613)  723-2820. 

4-bedroom  country  home  in 

sunny  Mallorca  (Spain)  for  upcom- 
ing academic  year.  $1,000 
monthly  or  swap  for  a spacious 
Toronto  apartment  or  home.  To- 
tally peaceful  and  private.  Sum- 
mer rental  possible.  Phone  598- 
1420  before  May  12. 

London  sabbatical  let  1990-91. 
Large  flat  in  Hampstead.  Phone 
Grif  or  Rusty  for  details.  531-5183. 


Accommodation 

Exchanges 


Wanted  to  trade.  Professor  on 
sabbatical  from  Trent  University 
seeks  to  trade  Peterborough 
house  for  house  in  Toronto,  Sep- 
tember 1990  through  June  1991. 
Four  bedrooms,  three  baths,  large 
family  room.  Toronto  598-5144. 

London,  England.  Occupants  of 
2-  to  3-bedroom  house  (25  min- 
utes from  city)  moving  to  Toronto 
for  1 year  from  July  1990.  Would 
be  interested  in  “home  exchange". 
Contact  Dr.  Kirkbride  011-44-1- 
318-3863  or  Rosemary/Helen 
Toronto  778-7751. 


Houses  & Properties  for 
Sale 


Condominium.  Yonge  & St. 
Clair.  District  best  buy.  Luxury  2- 
bedroom,  2-bathroom,  spa,  gym, 
roof  garden,  parking,  storage,  24- 
hour  security,  5 appliances.  Ideal 
for  one  or  two  professionals. 
$295,000.  Days  978-4941;  eve- 
nings 967-5992. 

Beautiful  double  ravine  lot!  Min- 
utes to  downtown  by  car  or  TTC. 
Charming  home  has  two  fire- 
places, deck  off  kitchen,  with  liv- 
ing- and  dining-rooms  overlooking 
ravine.  Finished  basement  apart- 
ment with  private  entrance.  Ga- 
rage and  parking  for  three  cars. 
Close  to  Taylor  Creek  Park. 
$279,900.  Gary  Long,  Family 
Trust  Corp.  751-5434. 
continued  on  page  14 
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M.  HE  CLASS  STARTED 

well,  but  the  carefully  planned  lesson 
went  awry  when  my  students  began  to 
debate  the  question  of  why  a man  had 
killed  14  women  at  the  University  of 
Montreal's  engineering  school.  As  I lis- 
tened to  the  intense  expositions,  I be- 
came increasingly  aware  that  the  issues 
the  students  raised  were  intimately 
connected  to  the  nature  of  language  and 
its  powerful  role  in  society.  Their  debate 
was  a struggle  over  the  definition  of  the 
terms  in  which  the  Montreal  massacre 
could  be  understood. 

Some  students  understood  the  event 
as  an  act  of  hatred  against  women  and 
named  it  an  anti-feminist  massacre;  some 
as  a symptom  of  generic  militancy  in  our 
society,  an  act  of  violence.  Others  un- 
derstood it  as  the  isolated  act  of  an  in- 
sane individual  and  named  it  an  act  of 
madness.  Each  group  had  different  in- 
terests and  investments  at  stake  as  they 
struggled  for  the  ascendancy  of  their 
respective  positions.  Language  was  not 
a neutral  medium  in  this  debate;  it  played 
a constitutive  role  in  the  struggle  to  make 
sense  of  the  Montreal  killings. 

My  students  were  acutely  aware  that 
the  art  of  naming  is  a political  art.  The 
way  an  event  is  defined  has  a powerful 
impart  on  the  way  it  is  taken  up  in  both 
the  private  and  public  domains.  If  the 
massacre  were  defined  as  an  anti-femi- 
nist art,  the  Montreal  killings  would  be 
constituted  as  a gender  issue  and  people 
would  be  called  upon  to  address  the  role 
of  women  in  society  and  what  courses 
of  action  might  be  appropriate  in  deal- 
ing with  their  oppression.  If  it  were  de- 
fined as  an  art  of  militancy,  the  killings 
would  be  constituted  within  a framework 
of  social  violence.  People  might  then  be 
expected  to  address  the  causes  of  vio- 
lence in  society,  the  role  of  the  media  in 
generating  it  and  appropriate  measures 
to  control  violence.  If  the  massacre  were 
defined  as  an  art  of  insanity,  the  killings 
would  be  constituted  as  a mental  health 
issue.  People  might  be  expected  to  ad- 
dress the  way  society  should  deal  with 
mental  illness  and  what  rights  mentally 
ill  people  can  reasonably  claim. 


The  struggle  to  name  the  Montreal 
killings  was  not  simply  an  attempt  to 
express  a variety  of  viewpoints,  each  of 
which  had  an  equal  claim  to  validity  — 
it  was  a struggle  by  different  groups  to 
situate  the  event  within  a framework  that 
would  legitimate  some  views  and  invali- 
date others.  It  is  best  understood  with 
reference  to  the  students'  conflicting 
claims  to  knowledge  and  power.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  allocation  of  public  resources 
to  deal  with  the  social  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  massacre  would  be  deter- 
mined largely  with  reference  to  the  defi- 
nition of  the  problem  itself. 


T 

JL  HE  DEBATES  THAT 
have  arisen  as  a result  of  the  publication 
of  the  University's  draft  Gender-Neutral 
Language  Guidelines  ( Bulletin , Oct.  30) 
are  not  unlike  the  debates  that  arose  in 
my  class  in  December  of  last  year.  The 
comments  of  many  Bulletin  readers  are 
not  simply  attempts  to  express  a variety 
of  viewpoints  in  a climate  of  mutual 
respect;  they  represent  struggles  by  dif- 
ferent interest  groups  to  situate  the  guide- 
lines within  a framework  — feminist, 
linguistic  or  economic  — that  will  either 
promote  or  challenge  their  legitimacy. 
The  irony  of  the  "gender-neutral"  guide- 
lines is  that  they  are  not  neutral : they  are 
unequivocally  political.  They  challenge 
assumptions  among  different  interest 
groups  concerning  the  appropriate  use 
of  language  in  our  society.  More  specifi- 
cally, they  represent  a challenge  to  the 
patriarchal  nature  of  the  English  language 
— a language  which  constitutes  and  is 
constituted  by  the  patriarchal  nature  of 
our  university  and  society.  Given  this  un- 
derstanding of  the  gender-neutral  guide- 
lines, it  is  not  surprising  that  many  people 
who  are  threatened  by  gender  equality 
should  attempt  to  discredit  them. 

It  is  instructive  to  examine  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  guidelines.  They  tend  to  fall 
into  three  categories: 

1)  an  attack  on  the  proponents  of  the 
guidelines  — consider  the  comments  of 
Professor  D.J.  Dooley  ("Nonsense  and 


neutering,"  Nov.  27)  who  dismisses  the 
proponents  as  "linguistic  cripples"  wast- 
ing the  University's  money; 

2)  a concern  for  the  logic  and  appropri- 
ateness of  the  recommended  terms  them- 
selves — see  the  comments  of  Professor 
Thomas  Wolever  ("Harassment,  language 
and  intentionality,"  Jan.  8)  who  argues, 
for  example,  that  the  term  “woman"  is 
derogatory  compared  to  the  term  "lady"; 

3)  a concern  for  aesthetics  — consider 
the  comments  of  Professor  James  Estes 
("Honourable  terms  and  the  case  for 
Man,”  Nov.  27)  who  argues  that  the 
expressions  "chair"  and  "chairperson"  are 
"gratingly  ugly." 

One  only  needs  to  scratch  a little  below 
the  surface  to  examine  the  assumptions 
that  give  rise  to  such  comments;  while 
Professor  Dooley  assumes  that  women 
have  no  legitimate  voice  within  the 
University,  Professor  Wolever  implies  that 
an  acceptable  woman  must  be  a "lady" 
— one  who  is  idealized  and  somewhat 
removed  from  the  hurly-burly  of  social 
life  and,  consequently,  has  little  control 
over  it.  At  best,  it  seems,  Professor  Estes 
gives  women  the  aesthetically  pleasing 
status  of  "honorary  men." 

Thus,  language  is  not  a neutral  prac- 
tice. Struggles  within  and  about  language 
can  seldom  be  divorced  from  struggles 
over  meaning,  access  and  power.  How- 
ever, if  we  are  to  take  U of  T feminists 
seriously  when  they  demand  change 
("More  support  for  women  necessary," 
Jan.  8),  w.e  must  question  more  than  the 
assumption  that  language  is  a neutral 
medium.  We  must  also  challenge  the 
view  that  faculty  can  remain  outside  the 
debate  on  language  and  gender.  Any 
response  to  a student  who  says,  with 
respect  to  the  Montreal  killings,  that 
women's  rights  "have  gone  too  far"  will 
have  political  implications.  Ignoring  the 
comment,  deflecting  it,  agreeing  with  or 
opposing  it  — each  response  is  political 
in  that  it  serves  either  to  affirm  or  ne- 
gate different  interests  and  values  among 
the  students. 

So  the  issue  is  not  whether  the  role  of 
instructors  is  a political  one,  but  how  we 
negotiate  this  political  role.  Can  we  teach 
students  to  express  themselves  clearly  in 
speech  and  writing  without  encourag- 
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ing  them  to  reflect  on  the  current  ter- 
rains of  struggle  that  characterize  the 
language  they  use?  What  role  should 
faculty  play  if  the  language  students  deem 
"appropriate"  perpetuates  unequal  rela- 
tions of  power  among  students  at  the 
University  and  beyond? 


IKE  LANGUAGE, 
teaching  is  not  a neutral  practice.  What 
one  teaches  — how,  who  and  why  one 
teaches  — can  be  best  understood  with 
reference  to  a system  of  values  with 
political  and  economic  corollaries.  If 
faculty  support  the  view  that  the  expan- 
sion of  possibilities  for  students  (with  a 
view  to  creating  a more  just  and  com- 
passionate society)  is  a desirable  peda- 
gogical goal,  then  sexism,  racism  and 
elitism  cannot  be  tolerated  at  our  insti- 
tution. If  a colleague  or  student  refers  to 
a mature  woman  as  a "girl,"  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  let  the  reference  pass.  It 
would  also  be  problematic  simply  to 
correct  the  reference  by  pointing  out  that 
such  usage  is  inappropriate  given  the 
woman's  age.  Rather,  the  instructor  might 
take  the  opportunity  to  explore  the 
context  in  which  such  a naming  is  con- 
stituted and  the  interests  it  serves.  The 
discussion  might  open  the  possibility  of 
exploring  the  way  in  which  "girl"  in  the 
given  context  implicates  the  speaker  in 
social  relations  of  power.  Such  a peda- 
gogical practice  raises  awareness  of  the 
way  language  helps  to  legitimize  or 
challenge  the  social  conditions  govern- 
ing our  lives. 

There  are  no  simple  "how-to"  meth- 
ods to  help  faculty  and  staff  implement 
the  guidelines.  My  attempts  to  encour- 
age gender-neutral  language  among  my 
students  are  sometimes  met  with  halt- 
ing support  from  both  women  and  men. 
In  one  assignment,  a female  student  took 
pains  to  make  the  following  comment: 
"Note  to  feminists  — I am  using  'he' 
generically  because  most  of  the  people 
in  this  study  are  male."  Clearly,  I was  not 
very  successful  in  discouraging  the  use 
of  the  generic  "he"  or  in  addressing  the 
larger  issue  — that  gender-neutral  lan- 
guage is  more  than  a feminist  concern. 

Still,  there  have  been  encouraging  signs 
in  the  academy.  Occasionally  students 
draw  me  aside  and  say  that  the  issue  of 
gender-neutral  language  is  important  to 
them.  And  there  appears  to  be  a grow- 
ing number  of  men  who  understand 
feminism  as  a "constructive  challenge" 
(Forum,  Jan.  22)  that  promotes  a more 
egalitarian  society  for  all  human  beings. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  gender-neutral 
guidelines  have  been  proposed  and  in 
this  spirit  that  the  guidelines  should  be 
used.  However,  until  such  time  as  women 
and  men  have  similar  interests  and  in- 
vestments in  the  power  structures  of  the 
University,  the  guidelines  will  remain  at 
the  centre  of  controversy.  Such  is  the  poli- 
tics of  gender-neutral  language. 
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